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ESIDES the many important new books| 
that we have recently announced, we publish 

the largest number and greatest variety of the best 
text-books in every grade and on every subject 
taught in school. We sell them at lowest prices. | 
Our facilities for filling orders by mail are unex-| 
celled. Any book on our list will be mailed prompt- 
ly to any address on receipt of list price, without 
extra charge for delivery. Price lists, specimen 
pages and circulars free. 
Address American Book Company, New York, 


Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 


Correspondence invited. 





WORCESTER’S 
School Dictionaries. 


THE STANDARD IN SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, AND 
DEFINITION. 

Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, Washington, and 
hundreds of cittes and towns throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


Recently adopted for North Carolina, West Virginia, 
and Virginia. 





The New Academic Dictionary. 
A new Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. New Edition. Printed from entirely new plates, 
688 pages. 264 Illustrations. Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.50, 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive 


Dictionary. 
A Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Language. 
Edition. Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 
trations. Large 12mo. Half roan. $1.40. 


Worcester’s New School Dictionary 


Printed from entirely new plates. With Illustrations. 390 pages. 
12mo. Half roan, cloth sides. 80 cents. 


New 
577 Illus- 


Worcester’s Primary Dictionary. 


This Dictionary is profusely illustrated. 384 pages. 16mo, 
roan, 48 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia. 


Half 





Dixon's 


American 
Graphite 


Pencils 
































Of gifts, there seems none 
more becoming to offer a friend, 


—OLCOTT. 

or Smoothness of Leads, 

or Toughness of Points, 
or Economy of Time and Money they are 


WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 





if not familiar with them mention 
School Journal and send 16 cents 
for samples worth double the 
money. 


“+o —_—___—_ 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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SSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS CESCEEESEBECSCECE 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has con- 
3 sidered it advisable to make an ‘‘assignment” 
and in order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 

The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced 
brices of the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in 
value hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

This ‘* REORGANIZATION” 


desired amount. 





upon request. 


We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date. 
Possible purchasers should communicate with us zmmedtately and secure circular No. 
620 just issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in Number) /ree to science teachers 





for the best interests of all parties concerned, 


SALE will continue ov/y until our stock is reduced to the 





| Investigate the QUEEN “ ELECTRIC CANDLE” for Projection Lanterns, | 








Numerous Wortp’s 





QUEEN & CO. Inc., 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK Office: 116 Fulton St. 


Farr AWArpDs, 
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Physical and 
Chemical Apparatus 


Microscopes, Telescopes and Lanterns, 
Dynamos, Motors and Electrical 
Test Instruments. 


Anatomical Models. 


Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 


Send for Catalogues and Prices, 


(Successor Science Department National School Furn- 
ishing Co.) FACTORY AND WAREROOMS : 


179-181 Lake Street, Chicago. 
Mention this paper. Established 1871. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


EIMERS AMEND, 


g 205-211 Third Ave., 
Y\ NEW YORK. 








Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical | 
Laboratory will be fur-| 


reasonable prices. 
Glass and metal appara- 


according to drawings. 
Glass blowing and en-| 








Ph ysical and 


Chantat Apparatus 





Microscopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns. 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


WALMSLEY, FULLER & CO., 
134-136 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Only Complete Ecience Factory in the West. 











AT HIGHER COST 


BEST QUALITY A 
LOWEST cost 










MICROS "irs o 








nished of best quality at | 
tus, special, made to order, | 


graving done on premises. | 


**Criterion”’’ and *“*Parabolon”’ Projection Lanterns. 


“‘ Criterion ’’’ Oxy-Hydrogen Magic Lantern. 


These lanterns are so constructed that either Oil Light, Lime 
Light, or Electric Light may be used interchangeably. Scientific 
Attachments interchangeable with View Front. 

Send for catalogue. 


J. B COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman St., New York, 189 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
1140 Market St., San Francisco. 
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| K N | ERG A RT b Nis SCHOOL ( scumanEReonn & CO., 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., SUPPLIES. |< Bz lere, Seamer 
VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER " sx:ea.caunss: ie, Z*°% 





Correspondence solicited. Write for PECK HA M, LITTLE & co., 


Samples and Prices. 56 Reave "@vanev, New Yorx. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 


| BENEDICT’S TIME 


Program Clocks. 


(Trade Mark.) 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Send for full information regarding their success- DIAMONDS AND WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
ful use in No increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
PUBLIC, PRIVATE, NORMAL, and Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich Jewelry, 
| MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, ACADE- and Silverware. 





MIES, COLLEGES, FACTORIES, ® ‘ ‘« The Benedict ”’ 
for running ELEVATORS, Etc. + 4 Ss Only perfect Cuff, 
Sleeve, and Collar 
Any number of programs are automatically givenin | < J < . > 
| any Cameber of departments whether the depastanents - a pues Bo 
are all in one or a number of buildings. ” = flies around across 

. ‘ the buttonhole. 

| All Classes of ae ak PLANTS Strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 


ease. ° wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Keepers of the City Time 


BENEDICT BUILDING, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


————— 


i ae SSS 


‘Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, "33. Fis\5* 


OSTON. 


Satisfactory results guaranteed. 

| Prin. W. F. Winsey, of the Third Ward High 
| Schools, Appleton, Wis., says: 

** Your Clock is doing perfect work.”’ 


FRED FRICK, M’fr., 


Waynesboro, Pa. 








Lock Box 406. 


| STEREOPTICONS. & 
f MAGIC LANTERNS anp fm 













ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


To CHAS BESELERmaxer2I8 CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 








WANTED. 


Physical Apparatus, new or as good as new, 
sufficient to perform all the experiments in any 
Elementary Book of Physics. Address, 


J. B. REESE, Ridgway, Pa. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work, 
Scroll Saws, Cir: 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for usein IN- 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 

Special prices lo Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, 





Musica), far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WESF Trot, hv. Ts26" 
Description and prices on application 


r BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
CINCINNAT 


Best Grade Copper on Tn 
School, College & Academy B rE LLS 
‘Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 










ROCKFORD. ILL 








f: STENUROOKS —<m 


<a BSS- Standard Schoot Numoers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and o4¢® 


For sale by al! Stationers. 








SEE s EP ESITS5.~] ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 Jobe SL, BY 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIO 


6034 Woodlawn Av 
CHICACO 





Established in 188%. Positions filled, 3700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


EVERETT O. FISK & 
COMPANY. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, ; 
7o Fiftn Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. ; 
32 Church Street, Toronto, Can. 


803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C. ; 
420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


131 Third Street, Portland, Ore. ; 
120% South Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and | Address 
those wishing a change at an 


increased salary should 





Cc. B. RUGGLES 2 CO., 
(Palace Hotel B’ld’g) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY "e3io2 224 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manual. 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICACO. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with 


Competent Teachers. Assists 


Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





MIDWINTER 


VACANCIES. 


We daily receive calls for teachers for term beginning at or near the holidays, If you are not satisfactorily 


located, write tor particulars. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


wants teachers of experience and normal school graduates. Those desirious of teaching in the West should 


register xew. Address 


FRED DICK, Manager, Room 303, 


McPhee Building, Denver, Colo. 





ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency. 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N, Y. 





An Agency Bz © qeeainn 2 a 


influence, If it merely hears 

of vacancies and that is something, but if it 

tells you about them is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 

you, that is more. Ours Recommends 

C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York City. 





| AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 

| Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

| ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreieu Teachers’ Agency 
23 Unien Square, New York 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





TO TEACHERS AND OTHERS 
SEEKING INVESTMENTS. 


To teachers and others looking for desirable in- 
vestments in realty, Salt Lake City now offers 
splendid inducements, Write for particulars. 


W. S. WEBSTER, 
Educational Deps r:ment, EVENING NEws, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Don’t You Want 


a new, bright, sparkling singing | 


k for your work this year? 


Song Treasures 
sallthat. Sample copy to any 
eacher for 13 cents. Low terms 
or introduction. 


E. L. KELLOGG & ¢go., | 


61 East NINTH Sr., N. 


WANTED.—TEACHERS—3 principals ; 2 
college presidents ; 2 Latin and Greek; 3 
Mathematics; 1 science; 4 vocal; 5 pi- 

| ano; 3 art; 2 book-keeping ; 3 assistants ; 

| 6 primary ; 2 elocution; 2 kindergarten ; 
| I governess. Address with stamp, 

CENTRAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Brownsville, Tenn. 





STANDARD BLACKBOARD STENCILS, 


THE BEST AIDS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


We have about 500. including 


Maps, Natural History Charts, Language Lessons, 


Portraits, 


Fruits and Flowers, Physiology Charts, Animals, Bor- 
ders, Rolls of Honor, and many others. 


About too are entirely new. A large reduction for quantities. All our designs are 
carefully drawn, well perforated, and of a high degree of artistic merit. 


{33> A sample map of South America and a design suitable for a language or 


drawing lesson will be mailed postpaid with a complete catalogue for 10 cents. 





- E.L. KELLOGG & CO., o1 East Ninth St., New York, 








[igh School 


All the advantages of the best city night 
school at yuur own home. Instruction by 
mail by an association of professors and 
teachers in leading colleges. Business 
Course now ready. No better course is off- 
ered by any institution in the country. Fee, 
$10 a year, paid intwo instalments. Books 
free. We assist graduates in advancing their 
positions, Our purpose is to make men 
rather than to make money, and we do our 
best for every student. Teachers forming 
local classes paid liberally for their services. 
Write for circular and application blanks. 
Night School Extension Society, 
P. O. Box 942. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SHORTHAND. 


Now ready new and revised edition of “ ISAAC 
PITMAN’S COMPLETE 
PHONOCRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR.” 
Adopted by the Public Schools of New Yorx Crry, 


OOKLYN, N. Y.; St. Lovuts, Mo., ete. 
Specimen pages free. from 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS. 
33 Union Square, New York. 
Take Lessons at the Metropolitan School of Shorthand. 


95 Fifth Avenue, Cor. 17th St. 
Special Course to Teachers. Circulars free. 


SHORTHAN 











BY MAIL. Three lessons free 
KERST COLLEGE, Cornine, N. ¥ 


The Fact — 


that a Guitar, Banjo, 

Mandolin, or Zither 
“Bay State” 
Instrument 


means that in point of 
Beauty, 
Tone, 
Strength, 


IT HAS NO PEER. 


“BAY STATE’”’ Guitars, 

Banjos, Mandolins, 
| have won more awards (26) 
than any similar instru- 
ments made, including the 
only Gold Medals ever 
awarded in their class. The ‘**BAY 
STATE”’ factory is the only factory in 
America in which no piece work is allowed. 








| Send for full Descriptive Catalogue. | 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 


453-463 Washington St., } 
33 Court St., \ BOSTON 





THE NEW YORK 
EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU 


SUPPLIES BEST TEACHERS 

FOR ALL POSITIONS. 
If you desire an efficient assistant, a normal or 
college graduate, aspecial teacher of any kind, 
or know where a teacher is wanted write at once 
to the manager; or telegraph him, his expense. 
Perhaps you would accept a better position. 
a Y. city, please call. Telephone num- 
ber is 1250 18th street. H. 8. KeLLoee, Manager. 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


« MUFIN Vy ONDERFUL” 


MANIKIN. 


lt contains fifty different colored pilates of the 
human body, one-tnird life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound mm cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
. it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5, 
Special price to suoscribers, $4, postpaid, securely 
packed, complete with manual 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago 
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WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS "AND CHOCOLATES 


The Densmore, The World’s Greatest 







Typewriter.” 


Lightest touch 
which means 


$2 On this Continent, have received least fatigue. 
HIGHEST AWARDS = With fewer 
from the great 2 ¥ —_ than 
Industrial and Food F taine more 
EXPOSITIONS —_ 





The_ material 
and workmanship insure durability. 
Adopted by the U. S. War Department. 


FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimon- 
als from leading concerns. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 202 Broadway, N. Y 


J) In Europe an Ameria, 


Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
—S, or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


- d in aay, of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA is absolutely 


pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, | 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 


His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, 604 E.F., 351, 601 E.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. | 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 











te eh he he he te he th te el i ti et et te eed 


“Your Money Back.” 


You can order whatever you like. Well send it,—guarantee- 
ing safe delivery. If it isn’t all right when you receive it, or if 
it isn’t what you thought it was, or if you have even changed your 





ey 


mind about wanting it—send it back. We don’t ask why you want your money 





back. The fact*that you want it is enough. 
isn’t it? Want a catalogue? 
For all School Supblies. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 52-542" ieeiics. 
SOBs VO VV VSS SV VSVVsEVEVSEsVeses SUEVEsVseseswses 


It’s a reasonably fair proposition, 


oe te te ee eh he te te Oe 


ereeceeceeeees 





The No. 


‘debilitated by disease, 





emington 











‘Typewriter. 


A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 





Many Notable Improvements 
successfully incorporated into this | 
new model, retaining the essential 





features of simplicity and durability 
for which the Remington is famous. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








| 
| 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 








Complexion 


|of the skin due to chafing, 


Shampooing 


A lonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 


-,and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 


where the system has become 
it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 


| brain and body, 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, 


| Pa., says: 
|and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
}and general. derangement of the cerebral 
jand nervous systems, causing debility and 


Philadelphia, 
‘*T have met with the greatest 


exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St., New York. 





Packer’s 


Tar Soap 


Pure, Mild, Emolient, Balsamic. 
For the 


A delightful cleanser: 
refreshing and grateful 
to the skin, leaving it 
smooth and supple with improved tint. Its 
use purifies the pores and prevents and re- 
moves blackheads. In irritated conditions 
perspiration, 
rashes, sunburn, etc., it soothes, heals and 
is invaluable. 


For 


It removes dandruff, 
allays itching, pro™ 
motes healthy growth 
of the hair and keeps it soft and lustrous. 


“A Luxury for 
Bathana Shampoo.” 


Medical Standard. 
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No Policy—No Progress. 


At the very outset the attempt was made by THE 
JOURNAL to place the teaching profession in a better 
position among the world workers. Its policy has been, 
first of all for advancement ; and there is just as much 
need for making that the supreme effort now as there 
was in 1874. A simple statement of this “ policy” in its 
outline is this : 

In all the states four grades of teachers are recog- 
nized: holders of third, second, and first grade certifi- 
cates, and possessers of life diplomas—these coming 
from normal schools and from state superintendents. 

1. THE JOURNAL urges all states to make the term of 
third grade certificate one year, and not renewable ; the 
holder must take a higher certificate if he wishes to 
teach longer. 

The same to be the case with the second and the first, 
except that they may have longer terms. 

2. Efficient plans for carrying the third grade teacher 
into the second grade by means of summer county nor- 
mal schools to be made by the state departments. The 
same to be done with the second and first grades. 

If such a plan as this was resolutely pursued by a state 
in a few years there would be a large number of holders 
of life diplomas, or professional teachers. The readi- 
ness now with which third grade certificates are granted, 
the willingness of boards of education to employ holders 
of such, is the principal reason why men of experience 
and ability are not retained permanently in places in- 
stead of being turned adrift annually. If, as is pro- 
posed, to secure a third grade certificate the person 
must attend the lowest class in a county summer normal 
school for four or six weeks ; it during the succeeding 
year while teaching he is put upon a course of study, to 
prepare for the second grade and then during the sec- 
ond summer is obliged to attend a higher class to get 
the second grade certificate ; if, while teaching in this 
grade other studies are marked out and pursued, and 
the county summer school attended again in order to 
get the first grade certificate--a check would be put on 
this thoughtless body of young men and women that on 
leaving the high school tarn to teaching, not because 
they want to or because they feel a fitness for the work, 
but because the doors stand wide open. 

3. It is quite remarkable that the teachers have not 
seen the need of employing the proposed remedy ; the 
fact, however, that the holder of a third grade certificate 
will not try for one of the second grade unless Ae ¢s 


Jorced to explains the matter. That teachers don’t want 
the qualifications raised is known to all examiners. So 
that the various associations and conventions of teach- 
ers do not have papers read on this vital subject. Prob- 
ably the majority is made up of holders of third grade 
certificates. 

The reason that state departments do not inaugurate 
a machinery for carrying the third grade teacher. into 
the second, and so on is because the teachers do not de- 
mand it ; when they do, it will be found in operation. 
The fault is in the teachers ; they should demand these 
county summer training schools ; they should have four 
distinct classes ; one to prepare applicants to hold the 
third grade, one to prepare these last for the second, and 
soon. That is to say, the ordinary institute will not an- 
swer the purpose. This is the subject that should be 
debated at the meetings during the Christmas week. 
But will it be? 

The persons to blame are the holders of the life cer- 
tificates—the normal graduates, for example. These 
having passed through a normal school would point all 
who want life diplomas to their alma mater. But they 
must reflect that these third, second, and first grade 
people are already in the field and have places secured ; 
so that any plan for them must be one that will apply 
to them while teaching. Let then the holders of life 
diplomas imitate the good Christians of a community 
who set up a church where there is none, by setting up 
a normal school during the summer inthe county and in 
spiring the holders of certificates to avail themselves of 
the advantages it affords. We call on all holders of life 
diplomas to act, to set machinery in motion if it does 
not already exist. 

There is no doubt but that the public mind at the 
West especially needs improving ; on the question of per- 
manency of tenure. We have suggested the main rem- 
edy. Take a town like Batavia where the school board 
will employ none but holders of life diplomas ; they wil 
not make a vacancy in the teaching force without a rea- 
son, for holders of diplomas are not numerous. But ef- 
forts should be made by articles in local papers and by 
addresses by clergymen and others to improve the popu- 
lar mind. One city is in mind where no superintendent 
held his office more than two years; a new appointee 
formed a strong educational club and got them to dis- 
cuss permanency ; he is there yet. As one means to aid 
in making the teaching stronger let the public be got to 
discuss educational questions. 

> 

It requires a firmer hand to manage the vivacious 
steeds of childhood, if occasionally allowed an easy 
rein, than under the rule of the lash or the dominion of 
fear. But how much truer, deeper, more educative, and 
valuable all work and discipline !— Wiliam Jolly. 
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Anti-Cigarette League Organization. 


By CHARLES BULKLEY HUBBELL. 


The first Anti-Cigarette league was formed in this city 
a little over a year ago, and they are now in successful 
operation in nearly every grammar school in New York, 
in many of the parochial schools, and in the schools of 
many of the most important cities and towns of the 
United States. It is estimated that there are now 250,- 
ooo young Americans piedged against indulgence in the 
«demoralizing vice of cigarette smoking. 

It must be assumed, first, that cigarette smoking by 
immature youths is injurious alike to the mind, morals, 
and bodily health ; second, that the vice has extensively 
prevailed, and was getting a firm foothold upon our 
young boys, and third, that it is a condition that it is 
proper for school officers and school teachers to take 
hold of and try to overcome, These three things hav- 
ing been assumed, the question was how shall we go to 
work to arrest the growth of this vice. The laws of the 
state made it a punishable offense to sell cigarettes to 
any boy who appeared to be under sixteen years of age, 
and likewise prohibited the smoking of cigarettes by 
young boys. Both laws were dead letters and the vice 
grew apace. 

My plan was first to secure from our board of educa- 
tion an expression of approval concerning the proposed 
movement; second, to address the principals and teach- 
ers, and unfold to them my plan in detail, and then 
after having secured from them their enthusiastic co- 
operation, lay before the boys the general scope and 
plan of the league—and right here will the success or 
failure of your efforts be assured. I take it that one of 
the elementary principles of successful teaching is 
founded on impressing every pupil with the sense of 
your own personal sympathy. 

This movement is a moral or ethical one, and to com- 
pel success itis necessary to create a sentiment, among 
the boys themselves, favorable to the object of the or- 
ganization and profoundly oppused to indulgence in the 
vice attacked. The subject must be presented to the 
boys with earnestness and enthusiasm. Tell them that 
the object of public school instruction is to prepare them 
for the duties of citizenship, and that anything that they 
allow to interfere with that is not only unmanly but unpa- 
triotic. Tell them how this vice breaks down their health, 
destroys their power of application and concentration 
of mind, eats into their morals, and if persisted in will 
surely wreck them. Tell them if they get the habit 
fixed in them, that their chances of success in life are 
tremendously reduced if saddled with this enervating vice. 

Remember that the vice against which we are proceed- 
ing is a specific one, and relates to the habit of cigar- 
ette smoking by young boys. The movement would 
have failed if our crusade had been directed against the 
general use of tobacco by men whose physical depelop- 
ment and temperament may justify the moderste use of 
tobacco in other forms than the one we condemn. We 
are not concerned with that question, and it wiil only 
dissipate our force if we enter that field. Our work 
should be confined to stamping out this particular vice 
among our school boys. 

It was my privilege in one single week during the 
present year to present this subject to over five thou- 
sand school boys. Out of this number there were, I 
think I am safe in saying, less than two hundred who 
failed to enroll themselves in the leagues of the respec- 
tive schools attended by them. My experience teaches 
me that our New York school boys quickly and earnestly 
respond to any effort that is made in the direction of 
helping them to the adoption of a higher standard of 
manliness. Convince them that this vice is unmanly 
and they are against it. Show them that it will surely 
break down the walls of their character and they are 
with you. I have frequently been asked, “‘ Do you find 
that the boys stand by their pledges made on becoming 
members of the league?” 1 am glad to be able to say 
that the number of backsliders is unexpectedly small. 
It is considered such a disgrace to have the decoration 
of the order stripped from them, that comparatively 
few boys prove recreant. 
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There is a pedagogic value in the methods of organ- 
ization and in the organization itself. After the adop- 
tion of the constitution and the signing of the pledge 
the election of officers is held. Pledges and constitu- 
tion are as follows: 

We, the undersigned pupils of 
upon honor— 

First.—From this date to abstain from smoking cigarettes in any form 
until we reach the age of 21 years. 

Second.—To use all influence that we possess to induce all public school 
boys and other boys of our acquaintance to give up and abstain from smok- 
ing cigarettes until such boys shall attain the age of 21 years. 

Third.—By giving the pledge hereby made, and by signing our names 
to the above, we constitute ourselves members of the Anti-Cigarette Smok- 
ing League of school of the city of 

CONSTITUTION : 

Article 1. This association shzll be known as the Anti-Cigarette League 
school No. — of the city of . 
Article 2. The object of the association shall be the suppression of the 
habit of cigarettesmoking among the public school boys of » by per- 
sonal example and any other proper means. 

Article 3. The officers of the association shall be a president, vice-presi- 
dent, and a secretary. There shall also be a council of ten members, all 
of whom shall be pupils attending said school. 

Article 4. The officers of the association shall be elected annually by 
ballot on the first Friday after the opening of school in September of each 
year. 

Article 5. The council shall consist of ten boys, members of the league, 
who receive the largest number of votes cast by the pupils of the school at 
the annual election. 

Article 6. Every member of the league shall be entitled to wear the but- 
ton or insignia designating membership so long as he maintains good faith 
and keeps his agreement to abstain from smoking cigarettes. 

Article 7, Any member who violates his agreement and is reported to 
the council, upon proof that there has been such a violation, the name of 
such offender shall be dropped from the rolls and he shall be required to 
surrender his button to the council. . 

Article 8. Any member who has been so dropped may, after six months, 
upon proof that is satisfactory to the council that he has not during such 
period smoked cigarettes, be reinstated in membership and have his deco- 
ration restored to him. : 

Article 9. Any member found guilty of a second offense by the council 
shall no longer be eligible to membership while a member of the school. 

Article 10. The decoration or badge shall become the property of the 
wearer unless deprived of it by act of the council as heretofore described. 

Article 11. The elections and meetings shall not be held during school 
hours, and the principal of the school shall be present at all such meetings. 
A meeting of the league shall be held on the first Friday of every month of 
the school year. 

It is usually decided that the principal of the school 
may select an elegible list from which the boys elect 
their officers ; the boy receiving the highest number of 
votes being thereby chosen president ; the other officers 
being elected on the same ballot as determined by the 
lesser number of votes. 

This, of course, applies to the council as well as to the 
other administrative officers. To illustrate, the candi- 
date receiving the second highest number of votes is 
thereby elected vice-president, the next highest num- 
ber of votes, secretary. In the same manner and on 
the same ballot the members of the council are elected. 
The boys are thus instructed in the methods of elec- 
tions. In some schools they have a separate league in 
every grade. Then their meetings follow, when reports 
relating to the object of the league are prepared and 
read. Papers on subjects relating to the vice they are 
fighting are read and discussed and oftentimes in the 
most creditable manner. Bear in mind, if you will, that 
one of the principal objects of this movement is to im- 
prove the physical condition of the boys ; anything that 
can be introduced to stimulate the boys to personal ef- 
fort for the improvement and development of their 
bodies by physical exercise, marching in companies 
(under the league organization) will be useful and keep 
them interested. 

In some of our schools we take their physical meas- 
urements where they are willing they should be re- 
corded, in order that physical deficiencies may be 
pointed out, and a stimulus given to each particular boy 
to bring to the highest point of development the body 
that God gave him. The results more than justify the 
hopes of those who inspired this movement. Principals 
of schools report a better atmosphere already—an esprit 
de corps never before observable, a spirit of manliness 
and nobleness most encouraging is most apparent. As 


‘*Ill habits gather by unseen degrees 
As brooks to the rivers run, and rivers to the seas;” 


so per contra efforts to stamp out one bad habit help all 
along the line, and untruthfulness, profanity, and un- 
manliness are black listed and a higher standard of 
character established. 

With the impulse given to our boys by this ethic 


school, do hereby pledge ourselves 
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movement, supplemented by the new development in 
physical culture, who shall say that we shall not have a 
new race and a-better race of American school boys, 
and surely following, American men. 


New York. 
, 


Value of Physical Measurements. 


By Mary Sears SMITH. 


It is becoming more and more apparent that some 
system of physical culture must have a place in the cur- 
riculum of our schools, that the mind must not be trained 
at the expense of the body. 

It is hardly understood by the majority that unless 
this is carried on in a thoroughly scientific manner it may 
do more harm than good. 

In the present article it is my purpose to point out 
some of the dangers and the means by which they may 
be avoided. I shall draw only from my personal expe- 
rience, in the hope that some of my fellow-teachers may 
be helped and inspired to carry on this work in the same 
general direction. 

When Ibegan work in the Williams Memorial Institute 
in September, 1893, I found that while the girls had 
taken exercises in the gymnasium the exercises had not 
been planned with any special end in view except mere 
exercise. 

In September, ’93, physical measurements were taken 
for the first time, with a view to ascertaining the exact 
condition of the pupils. Forty measurements of each 
pupil were taken, including height, breadth, depth, and 
girth measurements. The heart and lungs were tested, 
and the general condition of the pupil was noted. No 
one was excused from the measurements, and from work 
in the gymnasium only when I found the condition such 
as to render it imprudent for them to take class work. 

In making my physical examinations I found that 
round shoulders, producing narrow chests; drooping 
heads causing flat chests and a bad forward curve of 
the upper spine; slight lateral curves of the spine aris- 
ing from careless positions in standing and sitting, were 
the defects mostcommon. The last mentioned troubles 
I could do little for in class work, beyond teaching 
the proper positions and pointing out the evils arising 
from improper positions. 

Work for the chest formed a part of every lesson given 
in connection with work for developing all parts of the 
body. In one or two instances special work for chest 
development was given. Aside from this,the work was 
given to classes numbering from twenty-five to fifty pu- 
pils. Forty-five-minute periods twice a week were given 
to each class. The lesson was made up of military drill, 
developing work with pulley-weights, dumbbells, wands, 
and clubs and walking exercises. 

After six months’ work in the gymnasium the measure- 
ments were again taken. I found that out of one hun- 
hundred and fourteen girls, with average age of 15 
years and six months, 69 had increased to some extent 
in chest girth; 89 had increased in lung capacity ; 88 
had increased in depth of chest, and 55 in breadth of 
shoulders. 

The following table will give the average gain which, 
though small, shows that the six months’ work had been 
helpful, and encourages the hope that better results 
may be obtained by continued work. 

I have given the vital points only, as I believe they 
best show the physical condition of the pupil : 


Girth of chest, average gain, 14 mine. 
Largest individual gain, ~s * 
Depth of chest, average gain > « 
Largest individual gain, so. * 
Breadth of shoulders, average gain. ..* 
Largest individual gain, 26“ 
Lung capacity, average gain, 16 cu. in. 


Largest individual gain, - 

By means of these records I am able to keep informed 
upon the condition of each pupil in my gymnasium. 
The comparison of figures shows me whether my plan 
of work is doing my class any good, and whether it is 
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giving sufficient development where it is most needed. 

In a school where gymnastics are compulsory much 
harm nfay be done if no physical examinations are made. 
In some cases pupils should be allowed to take only 
a part of the work, excluding all the more violent exer- 
cises, such as running and jumping. In some cases I 
have found weak lungs and lack of vitality, where little 
or no out of door exercise has been taken. I strongly 
impress upon all the girls the necessity of regular exer- 
cise in the open air, and there is a decided improvement 
in health as soon as they begin to follow my sugges- 
tions. 

Now if we draw the conclusions from this experience 
we shall find that every teacher who has charge of the 
physical development of young people should examine 
carefully into the condition and habits of each pupil. 
She can then, by advice and by pointing out the folly of 
not caring for and developing the weak parts of the sys- 
tem, help her pupils to a stronger physical condition. 

In order to do this, however, she must measure her 
girls often enough to keep informed of the real condi- 
tion, as a little encouragement by means of figures is 
much appreciated by the pupils, and nothing can be done 
without their hearty co-operation. 

New London, Conn, 

¥ 


Records of Observation in Child 
Training. I. 


By Louise Parsons HopkINs, 


I met to-day one of my favorite grammar school teach- 
ers. ‘What are you doing this year?” I said. 

“Well, you know it is always best to have some spe- 
cial interest, so we are taking up penmanship with great 
enthusiasm, and we are doing well with it ; the boys are 
as ambitious now about writing well as they were last 
year about collecting pictures.” 

“ Capital; something about which the pupils are in 
earnest is one of the best aids to an all round develop- 
ment. If you get them waked up on one subject the 
spirit is contagious and spreads in all directions.” 

“Yes, indeed, the writing books are now as attractive 
as the geography used to be, and the boys will be at 
work before and after school when they can ; they try 
to be very neat in their work, and the drawing shows 
more skill of hand ; in fact, they are stirred to all sorts 
of good habits by having a central interest. You know 
how indifferent some of the teachers were to our illus- 
trative collection in geography the first year we took 
that up. Teachers used to come in to visit and ask in 
a sort of satirical way, ‘Is this all that you undertake 
for lessons?” Now the masters and all the teachers are 
proud of the collection of 4,000 good pictures, classified 
and mounted, which we have in our school-room, all 
gathered by the boys of one grade within two years. I 
have loaned sets of them to classes, to lecturers, and 
even to colleges. The boys can identify any country 
at a glance, by the pictures of scenery or industries.” 

“What became of that poor boy of a criminal home 
and surroundings, whom I saw in your room and talked 
with?” 

“ He has passed out of my knowledge. As long as he 
was in my room he never played truant or was at all 
troublesome ; in fact, he tried so hard to keep just right 
that I used to wish he needn't hold himself under such 
constant constraint ; he begged to stay in my room an- 
other year, but he had to go on and he lost his interest 
and self-control, and became a confirmed truant.” 

“How sad a case, and like many I have known, but 
he regarded you as a friend.” 

“Yes, he knew that I cared a great deal about his 
keeping a good record. I never reproached him, and 
had no occasion to. I think he was perfectly trusty for 
those who treated him with respect. He used to help 
me mount the pictures and get them out of the case 
when they were called for by the lesson, and fasten 
them to the net screens for the class to see. He col- 
lected some of the best from ash-barrels and from rail- 
road offices and other places where he looked them up. 
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I believe the work helped him in every way to get the 
mastery over himself.” 

“ Undouttedly, for the soul of the boy was engaged 
in healthy activities and toned up to high and success- 
ful endeavor.” 

Newburyport, Mass. 


> 
Common Sense in Education.” 


All schools that strive to do what the age demands 
are now following out the principle that there is a direct 
way of learning. I mean a direct way between the 
learner and the thing studied. One way is for the teacher 
to observe a thing and then endeavor to describe it to 
the pupil, and the other, or direct way, is to take the child 
to see for himself. 

In the primary grade you will find teachers trying to 
teach number by using objects which illustrate the 
meaning. The teacher realizes that it is an economical 
way to teach arithmetic. So with fractions, a disk or 
other object is cut into halves, quarters, eighths, etc., 
and then the parts are shown separately and together. 
In weights and measures the child is familiarized with 
the actual dimensions of an inch, foot, rod, yard, etc., 
and shown what really goes to make up a pound ora 
bushel. 

The workings of nature are explained in a way that 
the child can comprehend, and illustrations are given of 
rain, clouds, frost, etc. You will seea teacher put water 
in a test-tube and by holding it over an alcohol flame 
convert the water into vapor. Then she will hold a piece 
of cold glass over the tube and the vapor will condense 
and form into drops which will falldown. The child will 
very readily understand in this way how rain is formed. 
That is one of the principles of the progressive school, 
and isn’t it the common sense method ? It is the business 
way. In the factory or workshop one learns a trade by 
watching the machines andtheworkmen. The eyes and 
hands are used. We teach to learn a thing at first hand 
if possible. 

Teachers are discriminating more than ever before be- 
tween ideas and the signs of ideas. In teaching to read, 
the child is taught to read the words which themselves 
convey the ideas. We do not read words by the names 
of the letters. Macaulay and Webster were able to read 
whole paragraphs at a glance. The words are merely 
tools, instruments in conveying ideas. 

A great deal is said about books being put aside in 
modern schools. Of course we must have books but 
they have been abused. In former times the pupil was 
started off with definitions and language that he was 
not prepared to comprehend. For instance the child 
was handed an arithmetic to study and the very first 
paragraph read something like this: ‘ What is arith- 
metic? Arithmetic is the science of numbers and the 
manner of computing them.’ 

The delight of books is the ability to comprehend 
them. Dickens has seen human character and depicted 
scenes that we recognize, and the charm of reading Dick- 
ens is that he enables us to revive the pictures of life 
that we have seen, 

Teachers, try to avoid waste and utilize all the 
time and energy of the pupil; then plan their work 
in order to give the children something todo which will 
interest and profit them. I was requested a while ago 
to speak 15 minutes at a boys’ club. When I enquired 
why the limit was fixed the reply was that the boys 
couldn’t be kept still longer than that. I tried a few 
experiments in electricity, rigged up a battery and tele- 
graph and had no trouble at all in keeping their atten- 
tion for a much longer time than was specified. 

The masses in our schools must go out into the world 
to earn a living and we must interest them. The boy 
finds after he has left school the need of just such an 
education as we are endeavoring to givehim. The whole 
theory of common-sense education is to awaken an in- 
terest in the studies and then present them ina manner 
that can be comprehended by the pupil.” 


*Abstract of a lecture by Prin. A. B. Merrill, of the New Haven normal 
training school, before the Bridgeport, Conn., Scientific Society. 
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Naturalness with Pupils. 


By JAMES BUCKHAM. 


The wholly artificial and constrained relation which 
exists between most teachers and their pupils, is, I am 
convinced, a bar to the highest success in common 
school work. In fact, no good work of any kind can be 
done under abnormal and artificial conditions. Any de- 
parture from what is natural and spontaneous invariably 
produces a friction which is fatal to the best results. 

For this reason I am disheartened when I see a teacher 
assuming—as so many do—the conventional,constrained, 
distant, and wholly artificial manner which youth espe- 
cially seems to associate with the exercise of the peda- 
gogical function. Perhaps the phrase which best ex- 
presses this feeling and manner on the part of the 
young teacher is “standing upon one’s dignity.” The 
idea seems to be that it will not do to permit relations 
of too great familiarity to grow up between teacher and 
pupil. On the contrary, the pupil must be made to 
“look up” to the teacher, as a superior being and a be- 
ing of an entirely different order. 

Now this is not only a mistaken but a most foolish 
and harmfulconception. So far from being an unfavor- 
able condition for success in teaching, familiarity be- 
tween teacher and pupil is the very sive gua non of suc- 
cess. Establish the free and natural relation between 
two persons working for the same end, and you have 
vastly increased their mutual helpfulness and efficiency. 
Let the teacher be as unconstrained, spontaneous, and 
sincere with boys and girls in the school-room as with 
the same boys and girls outside of it, and a feeling of 
sympathy and confidence will be established which will 
work wonders. The teacher becomes en rapport with 
the pupils. Comradeship is established—that very sen- 
timent which works so well in the higher grades of edu- 
cation, as in the modern college, where more and more 
it is coming to be felt that professors and students are 
mutual investigators, all students, indeed, though of dif- 
ferent degrees of proficiency. 

I firmly believe that the teacher who is haughty, domi- 
neering, self-repressive, and essentially unnatural in the 
treatment of pupils, will do less for them and in them 
than the teacher who believes in being natural, hearty, 
reponsive, and unconventional. I have seen teachers who 
thought it a breach of dignity and pedagogical propriety 
to even smile at a genuinely and innocently funny thing, 
when it occurs in the school-room. And I have seen 
others—dear, natural souls!—who would laugh as 
heartily at real, true, spontaneous fun in their little 
“kingdom of learning” as anywhere else. If I had the 
choice of them to teach my boy or girl, I would surely 
take the latter ! 

It does not take a pupil long to determine whether a 
teacher is natural or not ; and the affection or distrust of 
the young heart goes with the verdict, “ My, she’s just 
like anybody else!” is the best and most gratifying 
thing which can be said of ateacher. Other things be- 
ing equal, it denotes with almost unfailing certainty the 
amount of success which may be expected in the year’s 
work. It assures sympathy on the part of the pupils, 
and therefore the absence of that friction which comes 
from imperfect co-operation. It means the constant 
sunshine of a sweet, natural, human presence in the 
school-room, responsive to every play of thought and 
emotion which does not violate good morals and good 
order. It promises a friend, instead of a task-master ; a 
leader, instead of a driver and coercer ; an instructor, 
instead of an oracle ; a joy-bringer, instead of a burden- 
maker. In a word, the natural teacher is that very de- 
sirable being, “ not too good for human nature’s 
daily food,” a thoroughly normal, human, unaffected 
man or woman, who neither looks upon himself as hav- 
ing attained the acme of all perfection, nor upon his 
pupils as lacking everything but a disposition to mis- 
chief. The natural teacher is “in touch with all that’s 
human.” He is manor woman, as well asscholar. May 
his tribe increase ! 

Boston, Mass. 
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Busy Work, 
By MacLeop., 
CONVENTIONALIZED LEAVES FOR PAPER DESIGNS. 





Conventionalized leaves are generally acknowledged as very im- 
portant in freehand drawing and decorative designs. They will 
be found to be equally desirable for paper-cutting designs. The 
squares are so folded that only one side of a leaf need be drawn. 
Fold the square on its diameters, then fold the small square thus 
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formed, diagonally. Fig. 1 illustrates a conventional cordate leaf 
and the next illustration shows how one half of the leaf is drawn 
on the folded square, the midrib of the leaf placed on the diagon- 
al fold of the paper with stem toward the center of the square. 

The open design is given in Fig. 3. For contrast, the leaf-pat- 
tern is placed over a square of a harmonizing color, and then the 
complete design is mounted on white drawing paper. Stems ’must 
of necessity be disproportionately broad. It is often advisable to 
end them in a square or fancy figure, as in the design under dis- 
cussion, the numerous folds in the center of the paper making the 
stems very delicate and likely to tear. To vary the effect a small 
circle or star of a contrasting color may be placed over the junc- 
tion of stems. It will hide the creases and add both strength and 
grace to the design. 

A very simple leaf is drawn in Fig. 4, but, as may be seen by 
the next illustration, it forms the basis of a very effective design. 
The pattern is cut from two squares of different colors, and one 
placed diagonally above the other, so that eight leaves are visible. 

Opportunity is given by this arrangement for a display of artis- 
tic color combinations. Either white or black should be selected 
as a background, so that the delicate tints of the design may show 
to good advantage. The palmate leaf next shown (Fig. 6) requires 
more skill in drawing, but the result of the open design amply re- 
pays for the extra care. The leaves are so decorative in them- 
selves that no square or circle is requited to set them off. 

In the foregoing designs the conventional leaves have been re- 
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presented with plain margins, but if desired the leaves may be more 
true to nature although the cutting and drawing will both be more 
difficult. In Fig. 8 the serrate or saw-toothed edge is given, the 
open design being seen in the next drawing. A circle of a darker 
color is used as a background against which the margin shows 
boldly. ‘I'wo leaves, a large and a small one, may be combined 
in one design if drawn as represented in Fig. 10, The effect when 
opened is very graceful (Fig. 11). Any leaf that has been the 
subject of a lesson in freehand drawing may be used in paper- 
cutting, and this fascinating application of the drawing lesson will 
— more zeal and interest during the time devoted to freeband 
work, 


x 
The First Year with Number. I. 


By E. E. K. 


The average child knows three upon entering school. Many 
children know four and higher numbers. To ascertain what the 
children know and grade them for work is the teacher’s first task. 
The following plan is suggested for a baby class in a graded 
school. Teachers in ungraded schools may apply the same idea 
in a modified plan : 


THE FIRST DAY, 


Distribute toothpicks (or other cheap and noiseless counters) 
te class, an indefinite number to each pupil. Say that you want 
them back again, but not all at once. Ask, “ How many will you 
give me the first time, Louisa? And you, Harry?” etc. (This 
to arouse interest and stir up sociability.) Ask, ‘How many will 
give me eight?” Send those who succeed in counting eight to 
the side of the room. Call for seven from the others and send 
successful counters of seven to line to stand next in order. As- 
certain in the same way those who can count six, five and four, 
and arrange them according to ability. Let those who cannot 
count four stand at the foot of the line. Reassign seats by letting 
the line pass to places in the order in which they stand. Your 
best counters will thus occupy the first row of seats and may con- 
stitute group A for teaching purposes ; the second best will occupy 
the second row, etc., and those who have little or no idea of num- 
ber will be grouped together in the last row. This grading is 
rough and will have to be corrected as you learn more of the chii- 
dren. Some pupils will have accidently hit upon the number 
they were supposed to count, and thus risen above their proper 
level in the classification. Others, though able to honestly count, 
will be found to have no power of recognizing number groups, 
which is the real test. The counting test, though inefficient for 
thorough examination purposes, is recommended (a) as the easiest 
thing to require of the children during the first day in school ; 
(4) as one with which drill in rising,sitting, moving about the room, 
standing on the line, handing and otherwise handling counters, 
answering, etc., may be most readily combined. 


THE SECOND DAY, 


The children are now ready for the lessons which will further 
serve examination purposes as well as advance them in knowledge. 
For busy work give the entire class something like this to copy ; 
the task being to get just as many in each row as the drawing 
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shows. Tell them how cannon balls are piled up and that this is 
the end of one of the piles. Let them draw the design with len- 
tils and draw it on slates or pads. 

Take group F (the most backward), to the number table, or 
gather them about your lap, upon which rests a slate with some 
small counters. (Blocks, shells, etc., are better than sticks for this 
purpose. All the counters should be of one kind.) Having sta- 
tioned pupils so that all can see, remove three (counters, all at once) 
to the middle of the empty space on the slate or table and ask, 
“How many?” Without insisting on answers from the slow, re- 
turn the group to the pile and move out two or one or four, asking 
each time, ‘How many?” The fewer words and explanations 
the better. Smile into the eyes of the diffident an invitation to join 
in the game. Whenanswers come pretty well in concert, let some 
child move out a group and the rest tell what it is. If he moves 
too many name the group yourself. Finally ask, “‘ Who can move 
out three? Two? Four? One?” giving all a chance and sat- 
isfy yourself how far each pupil’s power of number recognition 
goes at the close of the lesson. This exercise is so simple that 
supervision of the children at their seats need not seriously inter- 
rupt it. The child that knows three, knows that two and one are 
three, though he may not be able to state it. His introduction to 
number work must be in telling what he knows. “ That is three,” 
“That is two and one,” “ Two and one are three,” “ One and two 
are three,” are statements upon which he may be practiced as 
soon as the teacher has satisfied herself that he knows the facts. 
Then: “Show me two and one.” *‘ What are you holding up ?” 
“If you put them together what will they make?” “ Try it and 
see.” “Tell all that you did,” may serve to review, both fact and 
language, the pupil summing up with: “I held up two and one. 
I put them together. Two and one make three.” 

In making these statements, many pupils, especially those of 
foreign parentage, need, at first, a great deal of help from the teach- 
er, Give this help patiently, and don’t wait for a glibness to de- 
velop before advancing the pupil in the real study of the hour, 
which is number. All the number statements he will ever have 
to make range themselves in a few formulas which are repeated 
with each new number studied. Review of the language side of 
the work will therefore not be lacking. 

Give a little practice in showing and stating the following facts 
before leaving three : 

2 and I are 3 I and 2 are 3 

3 less 1 is 2 3—2is I 

3 is I more than 2 3 is 2 more than I 

2 is 1 less than 3 I is 2 less than 3 


THE FIRST NEW NUMBER, 


Show a group of four. Tell pupils to take each so many. Let 
each whisper to you how many he has taken. Write the figure 
4 upon the B. B. Ask how many we had yesterday. Write 3. 
Ask how many more than three we have to-day. Writer. Elicit 
the following statements (through the children’s own experiment- 
ation): ‘“‘ Three and one are four.’’ “Four less three is one.” 
“Four is one more than three.” ‘“ Three is one less than four.” 
Write them as they are given, thus, but do not require pupils to 
read them : 

3+1=4 

4—1=53 

4=1 more than 3 
3=1 less than 4 


These are four of the seven statements that tell the relations of 
three to four—the four simplest. The other three may be post- 
poned until the pupil’s thought has learned to respond more read- 
ily to the teacher’s direction and the language of number offers 
less “‘ newness.” 

Four has still to be compared with two (measured by two) and 
with one. The facts to be discovered and stated are : 

2+2=4 I+3=4 

4—2=2 4—1=>3 

4=2 more than 2 4=3 more than I 

2=2 less than 4 I=3 less than 4 

As fast as these facts are given they should be written on the 
B. B. After the children have done several varieties of simpler 
slate work, they may be directed to copy these statements. After 
several copying exercises, they may be asked to read them. 

Copying exercises to precede these may be suggested by the 
following . 


I, 
xX I 
XX 2 
XXX 3 
XXXX 4 
XXXXX 5 
XXXXXX 6 
II. 
Oo and oo 
I + 2 
oo and o 
2 
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Other busy work may consist of: 1, laying 2s, 3s, and 4s of 
sticks in as many different designs as possible, and drawing these 
designs upon slates; 2, making the figures 2, 3, and 4, on desks 
with lentils or split peas; 3, folding paper squares and circles into 
2, 3, and 4 equal parts and drawing the patterns they make ; etc., 
etc., etc, 

One lesson a day may be given to these investigations, each 
group constructing the table for which it is ready. 

Other number lessons will connect themselves with other stud- 
ies. ‘ How many eyes, legs,” etc., enter into object lesson, and 
many a little problem in addition, subtraction, etc., may be thrown 
in with advantage to the subject taught. 

The ordinals should be taught by regular use. “ Third row 
rise” ‘* Who are the wide-awake children in the ——fifth row?” 
“ First row, sixth boy, stand!” ‘ Which boy are you, Johnny?” 
“ Which is your row, Agnes?” “ Whatisthe third word in the 
fourth sentence?” ‘Class, look at second column, second word 
what is it?” “What is the third day of the week? The 
second month in the year?” etc., etc., etc. 

From the first, one exercise a day may profitably consist of 
“ Number Stories,” as: “I saw a little dog with four feet anda 
little chicken with two teet. How many feet did both have?” 

Wentworth’s and Reed’s Primary Arithmetic, Teacher’s Edition, 
contains a fund of these questions in great variety. The teacher 
should go over the pages in advance and check the questions she 
means to use. If they are read to the pupils as a pastime, the 
lessons will not drag. At first they may be given to the entire 
class, but those who answer one day should be counted “ out ” the 
next and given something else to do. 

Many of these exercises may be given to the entire class at 
once, but the regular study of the number under close examination 
is much better done by groups of children of nearly equal power. 


¥ 
Ethics of Current Event Teaching. 


Teachers of literature well know that the way to have pupils 
avoid the trashy, sensational kind is to furnish them with whole- 
some and interesting books. In that way their tastes are so edu- 
cated that they wiil not care for books of an inferior quality 
Now everyone knows that the Americans are a nation of newspaper 
readers. Everywhere, when traveling, one will see men and wo- 
men poring over the pages of papers. What kind of papers 
shall the future citizen read? Shall they be of the sensational 
kind or not? The teacher has it largely in his power to determine 
what the character of the future newspaper shall be. If the pupil 
is trained to read the newspapers with discrimination this will react 
on the newspapers, and they will improve. It will be seen that, 
indirectly, the subject has an ethical side. Viewed from this 
standpoint how great the importance of current event teaching 
becomes ! 

In OUR TIMES will be found the real news of the world (not 
the murders, scandals, etc.); the matter presented will make up, 
to a large extent, the future histories when they shall be written. 
An intelligent study of these events will make the pupil feel that 
what is going on in Rome now is just as much history as what 
occurred there two thousand years ago. In comparison with such 
great events the gossip of his immediate locality will appear as it 
is— mean and trivial. 

The teacher using this paper has a grand opportunity, not only 
of broadening his pupils’ views, but of directly inculcating moral 
lessons. If the life of Caesar has its lessons, have not the lives of 
the great men of our day? In the study of events the pupils can 
be led to express their views as to whether certain acts of individ- 
uals or nations are right or wrong. The subject of current events 
is rich in possibilities. The live teacher does not need to have 
them pointed out in detail. 





» 
Subjects for School Talks. 


1. What I can see in the scheol-room. What I saw out of 
school. 

2. What I can hear. 

3. What I can taste, 
What I have eaten, 

4. What I can smell. 

5. What I can touch. 

5. Where I can go. 
How I went there. 

7. What I have worn. What I can wear. 

8. What things are worn on the hands? 
When? Why? 

9. What things are worn on the feet? Who wear them? 
When? Why? 

10, What things are worn on the head ? 
When? Why? 
11. Objects in the school. 


What I heard. 


What I can eat. What I have tasted. 


What I have smelled. 


What I have touched. 


How I can go there. Where I went. 


Who wear them ? 


Who wear them ? 


What each is made of? Its use. 
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12. What things are in the sky? When seen? What things 
are in a store, a mill, a dwelling-house, a church ?—McCade's 
Language Lessons. 

¥* 


School-Made Apparatus. 


By A. A. P. 


1, Children take old newspapers, folded, so that perhaps four 
thicknesses are cut at once, and cut around a tin or cardboard form 
of square, oblong or circle. 

2. The paper circles thus produced are folded on diameters and 
the squares and oblongs ondiagonals. The folds are creased with 
the thumbnail and the halves carefully separated. A number of 
halves are placed in an envelope. 

3. Envelopes are given out. Each child find’show many halves 
he has and how many wholes he can make with them. 

Note: Uneven as well as even numbers of halves should be given, 


Standard (more durable) material of this sort may be made by the teacher 
herself of thin cardboard. 


QUESTIONS, 


1. What did you find in your envelope, Clarence? ‘“ Half-ob- 
longs.” How many have you? “Eleven.” How many whole 
oblongs have you made? “ Five, and there’s one-half left over.” 
(Other chilcren are similarly questioned, a few minutes having 
been spent in the “‘ busy work” of putting the halves together.) 

2. If you take seven half-circles, Julius, how many whole circles 
can you make of them? “Three and a half.” Try it and see. 
Those who have oblongs and squares may try it with what they 
have. (Other children are similarly questioned, answering from 
the concept (abstract) and testing with the thing (concrete). 

3. For busy work, the children may copy and complete the fol- 
lowing table, experimenting with their papers whenever there is 


doubt, With the means of accuracy thus at hand a mistake should 
be treated as gross carelessness : 

"oats = 

a 10— 

ie %— 

[= $- 

tae wt = 

3. Us. 

_ 2 


Similar material may be provided in like manner for similar ex- 
ercises in thirds, fourths, and other fractional parts. So many 
fourths make how many halves? will introduce reduction of frac- 
tional forms. 


m 
China. 


The Chinese believe in knowledge, and in some senses have an 
education ; few of the men but can read and write. The road to 
office with them is a knowledge of their ancient writings. There 
are four government examinations for all who want to undergo 
them ; the first two are held in the capitals of the provinces, the 
others at Pekin. In Canton 7,000 little cells are to be seen, occu- 
pied by candidates ; tne door of each is locked while the examin- 
ation is in progress. Those who fail try again, or if discouraged, 
get employment as teachers, clerks, or resort to fortune telling, 
letter writing, and other kinds of occupation in which their knowl- 
edge may play a part. 

The candidates are put into cells four feet by three in size and 
high enough to stand up in. A couple of boards suffice for fur- 
niture. The student sits on one of them and uses the other as a 
writing desk and eating table. It is impossible to lie down, and 
confinement in these little coops is more or less:torturesome, par- 
ticularly to the old men, for candidates go years old undergo this 
ordeal. Before a candidate is placed in a cell he is thoroughly 
searched to see that no manuscript essay or miniature edition of 
the classics is concealed on his person. Ifthe candidate is caught 
attempting to smuggle contraband material into his cell, he is pub- 
licly disgraced and forbidden ever again to appear in the examin- 
ations. The candidates must write essays upon themes assigned 
to them, and the themes are taken from the Chinese classics, A 
fortunate few may secure all of the degrees, and thus be raised to 
the highest pinnacle of literary honor. Many are content with tak- 
ing only the first degree, which makes one a very prominent man 
in his native place. Those who win the fourth become members 
of the Imperial academy and receive salaries. It is the highest 
rank in China. 

The patient persistency of the Chinese character is shown in the 
regularity with which unsuccessful students return again and 
again to these examinations in the hope that they may win, at last, 
the distinction that they covet. Sometimes father, son, and grand- 
son are competing at the same time for the same prize ; the amount 
of mental drugdery the average man has to undergo to prepare 
himself for the examination is appalling to contemplate ; it requires 
a memory of the highest order; the very words of the author 
must be given, 







































Editortal Notes. 


With many hearty wishes of nobler and higher suc- 
cesses in the work of teaching, etc., we greet our read- 
ers at this time. And right well do all know that 
thousands of wishes of cheer are returned to us from 
all parts of the world, and it is in the strength of these 
that we go on from daytoday. Something nobler, O 
Teacher, in the new year that you did not attain to in 
the old! Some better realization that you were nut 
able to reach for want of the high standpoint you have 
placed yourself on!" 


The annual recurrence of Christmas cannot but re- 
mind the thoughtful teacher that a broader conception 
of childhood is taking possession of the world. The 
reader of history wonders ove: the transactions that are 
recorded. Is it really true that one man made it his joy 
to pile up human skulls into the shape of a pyramid, and 
that these pyramids marked his footsteps as he passed 
over a large extent of Asia? and that one of these has 
been seen by teachers during this century. What would 
be the make-up of aman who could revel in the bound- 
less misery he must have created? The enlightened 
world has come slowly to agree that the highest object, 
the most powerful aim, is the evolution of the child 
amid joyful surroundings. How much it has cost to 
come at last to this conclusion ! 

This is the world’s attitude to-day towards the child. 
We know what the Creator’s attitude ever has been, he 
shows it in the care the mother bestows on her offspring. 
Gradually the world is attempting to imitate the Crea- 
tor ; this is at the root of the Christmas celebration. 
The rude ceremonies that once mystified the children on 
Christmas have been modified; every year sees a re- 
newed effort to express an undefined something not yet 
reached. And it is plainer that the central truth is that 
children are on the earth with us. Joyfulness in and 
with the children is the root idea of Christmas. 

To the teacher who spends his life with children this 
realization should come with force. To know the child 
physically, mentally, and morally, must be his business. 
Teaching is directing the energy that is stored up in this 
wondrous being. The best statement of educational 
thought at the close of the nineteenth century is that 
the child has become the object of careful scientific 
study. No longer will the one who desires a place as a 
teacher claim that his qualification is that he knows how 
to read, write, and cipher, but that he knows the child 
and how to direct his powers. It has cost great strug- 
gles to carry this position. 

Each Christmas may be looked at as a sort of mile- 
stone in the progress towards a better feeling for child- 
hood ; not of, feeling only and wholly, but of a better 
conception of what he is and may be. There is such a 
thing as a science of childhood; we know but little of it as 
yet ; it is towards this that educational thought is tend- 
ing. That teacher may be said to have made the high- 
est attainments in pedagogy who best knows the child. 





“There is such a thing as progress in educational 
thought,” were the words of State Superintendent 
Wolfe whose term of office has just expired. It is a 
hard task he found to impress this upon the teachers of 
Missouri. Happy is that teacher wherever he may be, 
who, while hearing lessons in the humming school-room. 
yet sees there is a beautiful science underneath all. If 
there is one who has toiled through 1894, and has not 
yet got some glimpses of great underlying principles, 
our earnest wish is that he will begin the study of edu- 
cation as 1895 pours its first light upon him, 
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There are many friends who aid to make THE JOURNAL the 
valuable and readable paper that it is. From one in Missouri, 
another in New York, another in Pennsylvania we receive every- 
thing that comes under their eyes relating to educational matters ; 
from others occasionally ; from others semi-occasionally ; from a 
vast number not a word. We don’t complain over these last ; 
we rejoice over the first. Few teachers realize that all parts of 
the educational structure must go up. The building goes up as 
they build on it. Some leave no impression on the public, though 
they labor well in the school-room. We note ina letter thata 
subscriber speaks with joy that two primary school buildings had 
been erected ; his predecessor needed the buildings, but didn’t get 
them. The public must be affected, for the schools are public. 
In our efforts to give publicity to educational movements we re- 
spectfully ask co-operation. Shall we have it? Send newspapers 
with notices of meetings, etc. 


A subscriber writes tosay that THE JOURNAL of December 15, 
has not the quantity of pedagogical matter he would like to see. 
There are eight pages beyond what we are obliged to give, put in 
to show other facts and doings of the educational world. “ The 
Sure Cure for Truancy,” “ The Model School Museum,” “ The 
Administration of Schools,” “Geneva (N. Y.) Regulations,” cover- 
ing’ four pages, are all exceedingly valuable from the educational 
standpoint. Then follow fifteen pages of notes, costing a vast 
amount of labor, concerning educators, boards ot education, pub- 
lishers, educational meetings, special matter from cities, school 
equipment, school buildings, etc. The whole employs about 
50,000 words—and as most books have 500 words on a page, a 
book of 100 pages is furnished for 5 cents. 


The discussion of the school board begun in THE JOURNAL is 
likely to goon. Articles bearing on this topic have been copied 
in many papers. It isa good theme. What induces school 
boards to appoint incompetent teachers? This is a theme we 
commend to the N. E. A. It isan easy conundrum. There are more 
incompetent teachers appointed than competent ones. There needs 
to be a Lexow committee to investigate the appointments made 
by school boards. Visiting a school in a town of about 8,000 in- 
habitants, the superintendent was asked, “How could such a 
teacher get a place here?” “She was put in to oblige a politi- 
cian,” was his reply. Enough said. Politics is the curse of 
America—not Democratic or Republican politics, but that kind 
that operates on the ordinary school board man, who puts in Miss 
B. because her father trades at his grocery ! 


Professor M. V. O'Shea writes: 


‘*T am very greatly pleased with the numbers of E. L. Kellogg & Co.'s 
Teachers’ Manuals, numbers 23 and 24, both by T. G. Rooper. The one 
on “ Drawing in Primary Schools” is, 1 think, specially valuable, because 
it is the presentation of a very important subject in school work in a very 
entertaining and readable manner, and I think it ought to fall into the 
hands of every primary teacher in the country. The one on “ 7he Child: 
What Shall he Study? What Shail he Do?” is also very valuable, and no 
teacher who has to deal with children could help but be benefited by its 


’ 


reading.’ 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for December will be out at 
the beginning of next week. A partial list of contents is given 
on page 609 to enable conductors of institutes, reading circles and 
teachers’ classes who are using the magazine as a basis for their 
pedagogical advancement work to prepare their programs for 
January. 


As showing the tendency toward shorter spellings, the Proo/- 
sheet, Chicago, says : 


In the spelling adopted by the chemists, the final e is dropped from most 
of the terminations formerly ending in ze, so that we now have bromin, 
chlorin, amin, anilin, morphin, quinin, vanillin, alloin, gelatin, glycerin, 
emulsin, caffein, cocain, etc, The termination zwe is used only in double 
unsaturated carbons, The final e is also dropped from all words formerly 
ending in zde, giving us chlorid, iodid, hydrid, oxid, hydroxid, amid, anilid, 
muroxid, etc. The most important single change is that of sulphur to sul- 
fur, and so of sulfid, sulfuric, sulfurous, etc. These changes are adopted 
by the Century and Standard dictionaries,and are, according to those author- 
ities, the correct spelling of the terms given above, 

The official postal guide of the United States gives notice of many changes 
in the names of post offices. The most noticeable of these changes is the 
dropping of 4 from ‘‘burgh” and of ugh from ‘*‘ borough.” The people 
generally have done this of their own volition, 


The Proofsheet itself omits “ugh” from “though,” and uni- 
formly employs *< f sad for “ ph ” 
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Paris Letter of Tue JourNnaL. 


The Ministry of Public Instruction, as an experiment, placed 
several young women of German and English nationality in a 
few schools where governesses are trained in order that the pupils 
might acquire a more practical acquaintance with foreign lan- 
guages. The results have been so satisfactory that the ministry 
has now decided to introduce the custom into all of the normal 
schools where it is possible. The young women chosen must 
pay forty francs a month. For that sum each has her board and 
lodging, including fire and lights. She must give instruction in 
her respective language from one and one-half to two hours, 
daily. The remainder of the day is at her own disposal. She 
may, if she desire, take the school course of literature or science. 
To receive payment for lessons given outside of the school is pro- 
hibited. 





A correspondent of the Petzt Journal suggests that parents in 
France should make an arrangement with a family occupying a 
similar position in England, for example, to exchange children 
for a year or two, long enough in fact, for the French youngster 
to learn to speak English and for the English boy to learn French. 
Foreign languages, he says, could then be learned at small cost. 
This idea is said to have already been tried with good results in 
Belgium and Germany. From a home and patriotic point of 
view, such an exchange would be a serious one for the English 
mother to consider, and even more so for an American mother. 


For some time past the feeling has been steadily growing that 
the system of public education in France is not as perfect as it 
might be. M. Max Leclerc kas strengthened this impression by 
his recent report on education in England. He considers that 
the average English young man turned out by the public schools, 
though inferior in general culture to a Frenchman of the same 
age, possesses other moral qualities which more than counter- 
balance his intellectual deficiencies. After the Frenchman has 
undergone his course of encyclopedic cramming, he leaves school 
firmly convinced that he has nothing more to learn. Conse- 
quently, he is averse to either modifying his crude notions, or to 
assimilating new ideas. On the other hand, the Englishman 
knows there are many things of which he is totally ignorant, and 
is always ready to enter upon a fresh course of study, never 
thinking it too late to learn or that such a course is a humiliating 
avowal of ignorance. 


M. Leclerc fails to state that with all their cramming and gen- 
eral intelligence, his countrymen, both young and old, have 
never developed their bump of geography. To most of them the 
world is France and France is the world. To some, Paris is the 
boundary of all things terrestrial and they seem to be absolutely 
incapable of realizing that there ave other lands and cities upon 
our planet. 

A Frenchman, recently returned from a trip to the United 
States, where he journeyed from ocean to ocean and from north 
to south, is now complaining that his family and friends now 
look at him askance and frankly tell him that he has learned to 
lie in America. To tell them that we have a state larger than 
France is to receive a pitying look, a shrug of the shoulders, and 
a low murmur: “C’est impossible. C’est impossible,” 


The Bulletin Offciel solemnly announces that in future the 
tunic of the pupils at the Polytechnic school will be lined with 
black satinette instead of gray cotton. 


Many people are having a good time discussing the question 
whether the name of the ruler of Russia should be spelled 7sar 
or Czar. A professor of the Faculty of Paris when questioned 
on the subject, gave as his opinion that the word signified Caesar 
and should be written Czar. It was always so written by 
Grimm—the Duke de Richelieu, and others, in their correspond- 
ence, and Catherine the Great always employed it when writing 
in French. No one can say which is correct. In Russia, the 
word is never used at all when speaking of the emperor, and then, 
too, the Russian alphabet contains many letters which do not 
exist at all in the Latin alphabet. The Russians themselves take 
all possible liberties with the spelling of names of Western 
Europe. Names beginning with an aspirate are invariably 
printed in Russia with a letter which corresponds to the Greek 
gamma or G. 


There is considerable tribulation amongst the committees in 
Geneva. This is due to the introduction of the time of Central 
Europe into Switzerland. The tramways which bring in many 
pupils to the schools, do not run to suit the school hours, and, 
moreover, show no disposition to adopt that schedule, The 
committee might settle the dispute by allowing an hour only for 
the midday meal. Some of the papers advocate such an innova- 
tion, but the Swiss are so proud of their educational system the 
authorities are hardly likely to follow the example of any other 
country even in this matter of eating. 

FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD, 
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London Letter of THe Journat, 


The issue put before the electors of the new school board has 
now been decided ; both sides profess to be satisfied with the re- 
sult. The Moderates, headed by Mr. Diggle, obtained 29 seats out 
of the 55 which constitutes the board, the Progressives, led by 
the Hon. Lyluph Stanley, securing the remaining 26. No Labor. 
Socialist, Roman Catholic, or really independent candidate was 
successful. ; ; 

One point stands out in bold relief, the unqualified victory of 
the teacher candidates. Your contemporary, the London Schoo/- 
master’s editor, Mr. I. J. Macnamara, secured the largest number 
of votes given to any candidate throughout the whole electoral 
area; Mr. T. Gantrey, representative of the Metropolitan teach- 
ers, got well in, while Mr. Horobin, principal of the Homerton 
training college for teachers, topped the poll in Hackney. This 
is eminently satisfactory for the working bees in the educational 
hive, for they now have at least six members who have all been 
through the schools, pledged to protect their interests and advance 
the welfare of the children. 

The new board had its first meeting on Thursday, December 
6, and the most engrossing topic for discussion was the 
election of chairman. Mr. Diggle has held this post for nine 
years, but has announced that he will not accept nomina- 
tion again, but intends to propose Lord George Hamilton, a 
“aap conservative politician, for the post. This gentleman 

as served in several government administrations, among them 
being the vice presidency of the education department, in which 
office he did not do anything approaching the work of his suc- 
cessors, Messrs. Mundella and Acland. The Progressives in- 
tend to bring forward also an outsider in the person of the Rev. 
T. W. Sharpe, at present her Majesty's senior chief inspector of 
schools, with a salary of $5.500 a year. He is in his sixty-sixth 
year, and will have to take his pension in eighteen months’ time. 
He is a capable man and thoroughly acquainted with the educa- 
tional wants of London. Of course, Mr. Diggle’s party with its 
majority of three can carry their nominee unless a split occurs, 
which is not judged to be likely. Mr. Riley, the member respon- 
sible for the issue of the notorious circular on the religious ques- 
tion, has been again returned but is not wishful to have anything 
further to do with this question. It is to be devoutly hoped that reli- 
gious discussions are now a thing of the past at the weekly board 
meetings, for there is a terribly responsible need to deal with the 
present educational wants of London’s little ones, 

* * * * * » * * 

The new system of rural government in England comes into 
operation this week, and henceforward every parish is to have its 
own council, duly elected, meeting four times a year, and the 
school-rooms are to be used if necessary for the purpose. The 
education department is to decide when school and parish inter- 
ests clash. To this end a circular of a soothing character has 
been issued to all school managers, school boards, vestry clerks, 
overseers, town clerks, etc., giving a few hints and regulations 
for the smooth working of the new arrangement. 

[An abstract of this circular may interest readers of THE JOURNAL as 
marking a new departure in English home government. It will appear in 
next week’s issue. ] 


EpucaTionaL Founpations for December. 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS, 


History of Education. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS on the Lives and Educational Ideas of 
Socrates, Comenius, and Rousseau. (See articles in EDUCA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATIONS for September, October, and November.) 

Principles of Education, 

FOUNDATION PRINCIPLE OF EDUCATION. III: The True 
Principle and General End. 

APPERCEPTION, III, By K. Lange. 

Child-Study. : 

OBSERVATION AND STUDY OF CHILDREN III. A Working 
Plan for Teachers (continued). By M. V. O'Shea. 

Method of Education. 

THE PROCEDURE OF INSTRUCTION. III. Most Important 
Forms of Teaching. By Johann Helm. 

EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS, V. From the Concrete to the Ab- 
stract. 

Educational Civics. 

NECESSARY SCHOOL REGULATIONS. IV. Relating to Preser- 
vation of Health and Cheerfulness (concluded). 

SCHOOL Law. III. 

As the New York state department of public instruction did 
not hold uniform examinations, in November, nor this month, the 
questions used in the Indiana state examinations for August and 
September are printed. A feature of the EXAMINATION QUES- 
TIONS department this month are the answers to the October 
questions in drawing.. The only publications containing these 
answers are EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS and Art Educa- 
tion. 
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William H. Lynch. 
Mr. William H. Lynch, A. M., principal of the Mountain 


Grove academy, was born in 1839, in Texas county, Mo. Until 
the age of seventeen, his education was but limited; then he 
attended the public schools in Boone county, and afterward the 
Lathrop academy. He taught school in his native county till he 
was appointed county clerk. In 1862 he resigned to enter the 
Federal army. At the close of the war he entered the State uni- 
versity and graduated with high honors, having supported himself 
all through his college course by teaching. 

Mr. Lynch was principal of the Houston academy, Steelville 
academy, St. James seminary, and superintendent of public schools 
at Salem and West Plains. In 1887 he was elected principal of 
the Mountain Grove academy, which position he now holds. 

His name was recently presented at the State Republican con- 
vention as candidate for State superintendent, and, although he 
did not receive the nomination he made an excellent showing. 

Mr. Lynch has had thirty-one years’ experience in the school- 
room, and is an enthusiast in his profession. He is known as an 
organizer of marked ability, and his success with the Mountain 
Grove academy is remarkable. He has an extensive library, and 
is well-read, both in his chosen profession and other lines. In the 
many years that Mr. Lynch has been teaching, he has lost 
but eight days, and those on account of illness. The United 
States commissioner of education has pronounced this the most 
faithful time on record. 


The school children of Asheville, N. C., celebrated Thanksgiv- 
ing by contributing substantial things to the Flower Mission. 
The children brought clothes, chickens, flour, rice, potatoes, cab- 
bages, and other vegetables in good quantities. Altogether, the 
amount of things contributed would make a good wagon load. 
Besides this they contributed about $10, 


The people of Omaha are greatly excited over the disap- 
pearance of Mrs. Ida R. Notson, a former teacher. It is feared 
she has thrown herself into the Missouri river; to add to this hor- 
ror her two children are missing and it is thought by many that 
she has destroyed them also. The cause of the act is supposed to 
be the refusal of H. R. Corbett, recently elected state superin- 
tendent of schools, to appoint Mrs. Notson his deputy. Mrs. 
Notson made a canvass of all the teachers’ county institutes of 
the state for him, leaving her school work, and borrowing money 
to make the canvass. Public opinion is running against Mr. Cor- 
bett and a demand made upon him that he decline to accept the 
office. The river is being dragged for the bodies. Great ex- 
citement prevails in the city. 


In response to a call issued in September, by H. Phelps Hay 
to the teachers in and around Bartlett, Ill., the children’s deformi- 
ties of body have been made a special study. Recently a meet- 
ing was held by those teachers together with the assistant county 
superintendent wherein each was given opportunity to tell any 
defect he had found among the children of his own school and its 
cause. The parents and young people present were heartily in 
sympathy with the movement and were brought more in touch 
with the children, the teachers, and their work. 





Philadelphia’s Pedagogica! Museum. 


An important event in the educational world is the foundation 
of a pedagogical museum in Philadelphia, on the plan of the 
Musée Pedagogique at Paris. Some time ago negotiations were 
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begun with the authorities having charge of the educational ex- 
hibits at the World’s fair, and already a great amount of valuable 
material has been collected. The entire educational exhibit of 
Japan has been secured, as well as the entire German exhibit. 
Besides these, the exhibits of Brazil, Egypt, Russia, Canada, 
Costa Rica, and other countries, have been obtained either in 
whole or in part. Mexico, Sweden, Guatemala, and the Argen- 
tine Republic have promised representative exhibits. 

As there is no building ready for this great amount of material, 
portions have been distributed among different educational build- 
ings. The Japanese exhibit has found a temporary home at the 
School of Design for Women. The German exhibit has been 
placed in the Girls’ Normal school, and other portions will be 
stored until a suitable home can be found where all can be 
brought together, with an educational expert to take charge of 
the material. 

Says Dr. Brooks : “‘ Such a museum should be of vast value to 
the cause of education in Philadelphia. It would be a source of 
inspiration not only to the teachers of the city, but to the entire 
community.” 


F lorida. 


Jacksonville, Fla, lost the services of a capital superintendent 
when they let Prof. Geo. P: Glenn go; the board of education did 
not know a good thing when they saw it. Prof. Glenn is one of 
the able educators that Florida possesses. The reason of drop- 
ping him was that he declined to serve on the grading committee, 
or committee to examine teachers’ replies to questions under the 
new law. He had a perfect right to decline; further, he be- 
lieved himself legally ineligible. His absence will be severely felt 
by the teachers who were beginning to make a study of educa- 
tional principles. Jacksonville needs to overhaul its school 
board. At the examination by the state medical board Dr. A. 
W. Smith passed a colored man. 


New York City, 
It is expected that $3.000 will soon be appropriated for a tenth 


assistant superintendent. There are quite a number of candi- 
dates after the new place. 





The mayor reappointed Commissioners Knox, O’Brien, Elias, 
Hunt, Moriarty, and Rogers, and put Auguste P. Montant in the 
place of Com. Wehrum. 

The subjects of forming military companies and regiments 
among the public schools of the city, and giving increased and 
systematic care to the physical condition of the school children, 
were brought up before the board of education. Com. Goulden 
offered a resolution that the board of education have cadet com- 
panies formed and drilled and that a committee of five, appointed 
by the president of the board, codperate with the Grand Army of 
the Republic in carrying the object to a successful issue. 

The matter was referred to the committee on school system fora 
careful report. A motion was made to take the physical meas- 
urement of such public school boys as wish it in order that their 
development be noted. 

Also that a certain day of the year be made a legal holiday, to 
be known as “ Public School Day,” with a parade of the school 
children as its chief feature. 


A Memorial. 


Miss Hannah Neumann, Pd.D., the daughter of a German missionary, 
was born in China, May 23, 1854. Early in her life her family came to this 
country. She was graduated from Packer Institute, the youngest in the 
class of 1871, and at the head of it. From early childhood she was an 
earnest student and remarkable for energy and strength of purpose. Ina 
journal kept while she was a schoo! girl is written, ‘‘I have much to do,” 
and this was the keynote of her life. She aided her father much in his 
labors among German emigrants at Castle Garden. 

She was in public school, No. Twenty-seven, Brooklyn, twenty years, 
where she worked her way from the lowest class to be teacher of the 
graduating class. Her strong personality made itself felt throughout the 
school, where pupils, teachers, and committee bear testimony to her wise 
methods of instruction, her sound judgment, and lofty aims. She became 
a student in the School of Pedagogy in the University of the City of New 
York, and won the highest honor conferred for work in the School of 
Pedagogy—the title of Doctor of Pedagogy. In completing her course, 
she submitted a thesis ‘‘ The Training of the Will.” One who, disabled by 
disease, and aware that death was at hand, taught herself to write and 
draw with her left hand, might well have something valuable to say on 
this subject. 

She died August 2, 1894. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Doctors of Pedagogy : 

‘“* Resolved, That while we recognize the Divine Mercy that has removed 
in the person of Miss Hannah Neumann, Pd.D., one of our number, from 
a life of ever-increasing bodily suffering, we deplore the brevity of our 
association with one whose mental powers and professional achievements 
promised great additional interest and value to our work. 

‘** Resolved, That in the life, the labors, and death of Dr. Neumann we 
recognize a virtue, a courage, and a heroism that excite our admiration 
and invite our imitation. 

‘* Resolved, That a brief memorial notice, with these resolutions, be en- 
tered upon our minutes, and that a copy of the same be sent to the family 
of the deceased ; also to the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL and to each of 
the daily papers of Brooklyn.” 

IsoBEL CAMP, 
JENNY BELLEWILL, 
C. R. ABBOT, Pres. 


) Committee of Doctors 


New York, Dec 8, 1894. of Pedagogy. 
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B he “Wayside Inn,” in Sudbury. Not to adults alone, 
N é TL) 00 S e will this volume possses interest, for, as Charles Lamb 

————— truly said, “ Nothing fills the mind of a child like an old 
mansion!” The boy of ‘94 will share with sire and 
grandsire this pictured story of days gone by. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Illustrated by twenty large half-tone 
engravings. Cloth, full gilt, Gilt edges, Size 74x11} 
inches, Boxed, $2.50. Full leather, gilt titles, gilt edges, 
$4.50.) 


The old people may say, with undoubted sincerity, 
that children were formerly better governed and better 
behaved than they are now, but they will never get the 
young people to believe it. To be sure life was different 
then for the rising generation ; children now have more 
enjoyments, are more unrestrained. It was to picture 
this happy life of childhood that Mary P. Wells Smith 
wrote /olly Good Times To-day. No one but a writer 
who deeply loves children and has made them a study 
for a long time could write such a book. She depicts 
the pleasures of Hallowe’en, Christmas, St. Valentine’s 
day, and Easter, and tells of those amusements that 
should form a part of every child's life. The readers 
will follow the career of these little people with intense 
interest. The tone of the book is pure and wholesome. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


Many a girl will follow with great interest the for- 
tune of Sarah Dakota, the young girl who is the hero- 
ine and furnishes the title fora story by Mary E. Q. 
Brush. She is the daughter of Col. Vandecar, who 
owns a big ranch in Dakota; hence her somewhat 
peculiar name. She grows up in perfect harmony with 
her surroundings, becomes a daring horseback rider, and 
familiar with the Indians andtheir ways. When a step- 
mother appears upon the scene Sarah Dakota rebels. 
Then she is sent East to visit her relatives in the Mo- 
hawk valley and to go to school. How this wild, im- 
pulsive hoiden from the West shocks these staid people ! 
But she has genuine worth, and after acquiring some 
eastern polish, goes West to engage in church and Sun- 
day-school work. In spite of some mannerisms the 
story is welltold. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. $1.00.) 


Steenie Calthorp, the heroine of Evelyn Raymond’s 
story, The Little Lady of the Horse, is sure to win the 
hearty admiration of the reader. She is born on a 
Western ranch and in her babyhood is surrounded by 
rough men who grow to feel that what she does is just 
right, and that they each have a personal interest in 
her. Steenie, as all true heroines should be, is a devoted 
daughter to her father. She is described as “all love, 
all innocence, all fearlessness.” She possesses the 

Children never tire of reading those wonderful tales that power of*controlling the most fiery horses; she will 
emanated from the fertile brain of Hans. Christian Andersen. occupy a prominent place in young people’s gallery of fictitious 
Hitherto his Fazry Tales have not been adequately illustrated. characters. The book is bound in cloth (robin’s egg blue) and 
An effort has been made in the volume just issued to fill the has a handsome cover design. (Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 
gap in a manner worthy the great 
magician’s handiwork, and accept- 
able to the multitude of young 
people who love his stories. The 
copyright translation of Madame de 
Chatelain has been adopted, by 
special permission, as being most in 
sympathy with the tastes of young 
readers, and has been carefully re- 
vised for the work. The work of 
E. A. Lemann as an illustrator will 
not fail of appreciation among all 
classes of readers, (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia. $1.50) 





THE FLF KING'S FEAST. 
From Andersen's “ Fairy Tales.” (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
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In Our Colonial Homes Samuel 
Adams Drake has written a book 
with a purpose. It is a delightful 
book, covering a century and a 
half of colonial life,—its homes, his- 
torically and architecturally are 
united with the history of men who 
made them famous. : 

Verv forcible the statement in its 
preface, viz.: that “these old houses 
are a legacy from the past, of which 
the present generation are only 
trustees.” The humble dwellings 
of the first settlers are included, to- 
gether with the mansions of pros- 

erity and industry that marked a 
ater day. The notable houses de- 
scribed include the old Church at 
Hingham, Mass., the “ Witch- 
House,” at Salem, the old Indian PAUL REVERE'S HOME. 

House, at Deerfield, and the (From “ Our Colonial Homes.” (Lee & Shepard.) 
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THE LADDER OF LIONS, 
From “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


Joel Chandler Harris has contributed to the juvenile literature 
of the year Little Mr. Thimblefinger, in which he relates, in a 
spirited and entertaining way, the adventures of a smail boy and 
girl in the land of Brer’ Rabbit. The drawings which are exe- 
cuted with exquisite taste and finish, are by Oliver Herford. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


For those who wish children to be matter-of-fact, prosaic. un- 
imaginative The Wagner Story Book would not be deemed the 
thing, but fortunately most of us see no harm, but on the contrary 
positive benefit, in having them feast their fancies on the beauti- 
ful, poetic stories of the gods and heroes. These tales of the 
mythical beings of the earth, the sea, and the air—the characters 
of the great composer’s music dramas—are told in this volume in 
the form of conversations with a child, by William Henry Frost. 
This gives a personal interest to the stories that they would not 
otherwise have. The titles of the stories in the volume are “ The 
Stolen Treasure,” ‘‘ The Daughter of the God,” “‘ The Hero who 
Knew no Fear,” “ The End of the Ring,” “ The Knight of the 
Swan,” “ The Prize of a Song,” “‘ The Blood-red Sail.” ‘* The Love 
Potion,” ‘ The Minstrel Knight,” “The King of the Grail,” and 
“The Ashes.” The author has furnished a poetic setting worthy 
of these famous tales of the great master. The book is illustrated 
by Sydney Richmond Burleigh. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) 
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That a story of dumb animals can be made just as interesting 
as any other has been proven by Mrs. Izora C. Chandler in her 
volume entitled Three of Us. The three canines that figure in 
this narrative are Cossack, Barney, and Rex, and the auto-bow- 
wow-oyraphy is told by the latter, a most promising member of 
the St. Bernard tribe. Rex is a canine philosopher and during the 
course of the narrative takes occasion to make many sage reflec-~ 
tions on dogs and mankind. The drawings of dogs are scattered 
through the volume without stint. They are from the pen of Mrs, 
Chandler, the artist-author, and show a fine appreciation of ani- 
mal traits and a high artistic ability. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 
Crown 8vo, 337 pages, appropriate cover design, cloth, $2.00.) 


Fiction, travel, and adventure, personal reminiscence, art essays, 
and poetry are all well represented in the bound volume of The 
Century (May, 1894, to October, 1894). These numbers furnished 
entertainment and instruction for thousands of readers during the 
half year covered by them, and they and many others will be glad 
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Copyright, 1894, by Hunt & Eaton, 
From '' THREE OF US,” 





THE COMMITTEE OF TEN, says: 


“The Conference (on Mathematics) next recommend that 
a course of instruction in concrete geometry with num- 
erous exercises be introduced into the grammar schools.” 





Hunt’s Concrete Geometry for Grammar Schools 


is prepared to meet the demand for a book adapted to the course laid down by the Committee. 
the hands of the pupil a text-book that will aid both teacher and pupil. 


The purpose has been to put into 
The definitions and elementary concepts are to be taught 


concretely, by much measuring by the making of models and diagrams by the pupil for himself as suggested by the text 


or by his own invention. 


JUST ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 





Boards, 100 pages. 


Introduction price, 30 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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to see them bound in substantial form for the hbrary. We have 
only space to mention a few of the features of the volume. There 
are interesting select‘ons from the hitherto unpublished corres- 
pondence of Edgar Allen Poe and Edwin Booth, giving intimate 
portrayals of the natures of the two men such as no biography 
could furnish, The record of the remarkable bicycle tour across 
Asia made by the two young Americans, Messrs. Allen and Sach- 
tleben, has attracted wide attention, not only as a graphic narra- 
tive, but as an important contribution to geographical science. 
Two exciting bits of adventure, each of which adds a new chapter 
to history, are “On a Mission for Kossuth,” by W. J. Stillman, 
and “ The Capture of the Slave-Ship Cora,” by Major Wilburn 
Hall. ‘‘ Edison's Invention of the Kineto-Phonograph” is des- 
cribed by his laboratory assistant, and Albert Franklin Matthews 
shows the “ Evolution of a Battle Ship.” Senator Hoar and Kev. 
Dr. Buckley have a notable controversy on woman's suffrage, and 
Albert Shaw gives facts and figures of great importance to Amer- 
icans in his study of the “Government of German Cities.” In 
the way of art there are, besides the masterly engravings from 
the old Dutch masters by Cole, illustrated articles on Dagnan- 
Bouveret, Tissot, and Boutet de Monvel. In fiction there are 
many notable short stories, and the serials, “‘ A Bachelor Maid,” 
by Mrs. Burton Harrison ; “ Love in Idleness,” by F. Marion 
Crawford, and “ A Cumberland Vendetta,” by John Fox, Jr. For 
one who has a refined literary and artistic taste there is no more 
acceptable present than a bound volume of /he Century. (The 
Century Co., New York. $3.00.) 


The delicate blending of humor and patuos in Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ Last Leaf has made it a favorite wherever the English 
language is read. The vew and beautiful edition that has just 
been published will therefore be treasured in many households. 
In illustrating it the ‘artists, George Wharton Edwards and F. 
Hopkinson Smith, have evidently performed a labor of love, as 
their work is of great variety and exquisite delicacy. The poet, 
were he living, would surely appreciate the beautiful dress in which 
= of has been placed. (Houghton, Mifflm & Co, Boston. 

1.50. 


In the Pecos Country, by Lieut. R. H. Jayne, is the story of the 
experience of a number of families who tried, a number of years 
ago, to found a settlement in the valley of that river. At that 
time the portion of New Mexico and Texas through which the 
stream runs, on account of the frequent raids of the murderous 
Apaches, was one of the most dangerous localities in the United 
States. Naturally the settlers have many exciting adventures with 
the Indians, which are graphically related in the story. Persons 
acquainted with frontier life wiil recognize the typical scout in Sut 
Simpson. There are also other interesting characters in the story, 
especially Fred Munson, who enters into the adventures with a 
boy’s enthusiasm. (The Merriam Co., New York.) 


Where Honor Leads is a strong story of a mill town by Lynde 
Palmer, Several characters in the story are clearly drawn and in 
places a dramatic power is shown that is rare in novels. Humor, 
sentiment, and tragedy are mixed in proper proportions. Thecul-. 
minating point in the story is a burglary and tragedy in which the 
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“aS HE PASSED BY THE DOOR.” 
From “ The Last Leaf.” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


officers, with their usual discrimination, arrest the wrong man for 
murder ; the descriptions of the trial, his conviction, and the final 
establishment of his innocence are thrilling. The love episodes 
are charmingly described. This will be a popular holiday book. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


There are no more thrilling pages in American colonial history 
than those describing the struggle between the English and the 
French for the possession of the continent. Some stirring scenes 
were enacted in Acadia that portion of the present Dominion of 
Canada where the events described in “ Evangeline” took place. 
Charles G. D. Roberts has furnished studies of the history of 
that time, and of some Arcadian characters in two stories, mak- 
ing a small volume, entitled The Ratd from Beauséjour and How 
the Carter Boys Lifted the Mortgage. The first isatale of war, 
the other of domestic life and work ; both are written in a sprightly, 
readable style. Young people will like these stories. (Hunt & 
Eaton, New York. $1.00.) 





ANNUAL CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOURS 
To Washington, D. ¢., Old Point Comfrrt, and the Battlefield of Gettysburg. 


Under the Personally Conducted Tourist System of the 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Offered to the Teachers and their Friends of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken 


and vicinity. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Special train will leave New York 
THURSDAY, DEC 27th, 1894, at8 A.M. 
Returning leave Old Point Comfort Dec. 29. 





Received RATE, $15.50. 
j Covering all necessary expenses for the en- 
Highest Awards tire time absent. 
AT THE A ticket will also be sold in connection 


with this tour at same rate, covering lunch- 
eon on going trip and one day’s board at the 
Hygeia Hotel, good to return via Richmond 
and Washington, with stop off at those points 
within limit of Jan. 5th, 1895. 


World’s Fair 





riage ride over battlefield. 
ticket office, or to 


1196 Broadway, New York. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Special train will leave 
NEW YORK, 11 A. M. THURSDAY 
DEC. 27th, 1894, 
Returning Saturday, Dec. 29th, 1894. 
RATE, $14.50. 

Covering meals en route and accommoda- 
tions at either the Arlington, Willards, 
Normandie, Ebbitt or Riggs Hotels as the 
Tourist may elect. For those desiring,to 
provide their own meals en route, tickets 
will be sold at $1 iess than above rate. 


aoe GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. 
Special train will leave New York 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26th, at 8 A. M. 
Returning leave Washington Dec. 29th. 


by . . 
Covering all necessary expenses for entire time absent. 


For benefit ot those desiring to visit Gettysburg, and return direct to New York, a 
ticket good to return by regular trains within 5 days will be on sale at rate of $12, cover- 
ing lunch on going trip, hotel accommodations until after breakfast, Dec. 28th, and car- 


For itineraries, circulars and further particulars, apply at any Pennsylvania Railroad 


W. N. BURCHARD, 
Tourist Agent Penna. R. R. Co, 


860 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The scruples against the novel that were once entertained are 
happily dissipated, and it now has its recognized place,anda 
very large place in literature. The history of the rise of this most 
popular form of story telling is a very interesting one. In An Jn- 
troduction to the Study of English Fiction, Dr. William Edward 
Simonds, of Knox college, has sought to put this history shape 
for use in schools. It will be noticec, by an examination of the 
chapters, that he has begun at the very beginning, treating of the 
old English story tellers and the romance at the court of Elizabeth. 
Chaucer, Sir Thomas Moore, John Lyly, Thomas Lodge, Robert 
Green, Thomas Nash, Sir Philip Sidney, and others were the fore- 
runners of the novelists Their work made possiple that of Defoe, 
Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and Goldsmith. Follow- 
ing their work came naturally the perfectly developed novel, as 
seen in the works of Jane Austen, Scott, Charlotte Bronté, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, George Eliot, Hawthorne, Bulwer, and many 
others. The history is followed up with extracts from Beowulf, 
King Horn, Forbonius and Prisceria, Jack Wilton, Moll Flanders, 
Pamela, Tom Joaes, Tristram Shandy, and other tales and ro- 
mances. The list of books on the novel for reference and reading 
and the list of one hundred best novels will be of great value to 
ap of this form of literature. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

1,00.) 


In the Hzstory of Our Own Times Justin McCarthy has given 
the history of the British empire from the accession of Victoria to 
the present time. It is a period fruitful in great events and great 
ceforms and transformations. The author isa brilliant writer and 
his pages are fascinating. However, owing tothe writers peculiar 
connection with politics, the personal equation must.be taken into 
account. Charles Kendall Adams says of it: “ The volumes are 
far more interesting than any of the author’s novels, and that is 
saying a great deal. It is an admirable work for those who sel- 
dom try their intellects with anything stronger than a newspaper 
or a romance; for the reader is beguiied in the most delightful 
manner into the possession of a large amount of interesting and 
valuable information.” The chapters on the literature and literary 
men of the time are of great interest. There is no mistake that 
in this field the author is thoroughly at home. (Merrill & Baker, 
New York.) 


No one of the Waverley novels is of more historic interest than 
Kenilworth, in which the Wizard of the North has drawn a pic- 
ture of the times of Elizabeth. A famous period:cal said of the 
story: ‘“ The task of introducing Elizabeth is not only fearlessly 
but admirably performed, and the character brought out not only 
with the most unsparing fulness, but with the most brilliant and 
seducing effect.” Other historical characters, as Leicester and 
Amy Robsart, are drawn with equal power. A handsome two- 
volume holiday edition of this popular novel has been issued with 
numerous illustrations etched from photos, drawings, etc. The 
introductory essay, giving the origin of the story, and the notes 
are by Andrew Lang. The volumes are bound in cloth with an 
elegant cover design. - (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


The Lost Army is a story of the civil war in the United States, 
by Thomas W. Knox: Two Iowa boys of fifteen attach them- 
selves as wagoners to Gen. Lyon's army at the beginning of hos- 
tilities. After the battle of Wilson’s creek they accompany the 
force under Gen. Sam. R. Curtis in its memorab.e march through 
Arkansas to Helena. The details of the two campaigns are en- 
livened by the scouting and foraging expeditions of the two 
boys. Asa picture of grim-visaged war as it really was, young 
readers and many older ones will find it enterta’ning. (The 
Merriam Co., New York.) 
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“A DUTCH MAN-OF-WAR KAN ALONGSIDE AND FIRED A BROADSIDE.” 


From “ When London Burned.” (Chas. Scribner's Sons.) 


In the story entitled When London Purned, a tale of the res- 
toration times and the great fire,G. A. Henty has woven romance 
into history with his usual success. During the period, in spite 
of the extravagance and profligacy of the court, the nation made 
extraordinary advances in commerce and wealth, while victories 
at sea resulted in transferring commercial and naval supremacy 
from Holland to England. The hero of the story, Cyril Shen- 
stone, a lad of talent and spirit, during these securing times takes 
part in exciting adventures on sea and land. The plot of the 
story forms a suitable framework for a vivid historical picture. 
The boys will read of the experiences of this youth of the time of 
the Stuarts with the intensest interest. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.50.) 
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Composed of Wood blocks, cemen- 
ted and keyed to concrete founda- 
tion, forming a solid and immovable 
structure through which no dampness 
or foul air can penetrate and no di- 
sease germs or filth can be secreted. 


FIRE RESISTING, 
NOISELESS, 
and WARM to the feet. 


Can be laid in a variety of patterns 
in different kinds of wood. 


Very Handsome in Appearance 
and Everlasting 


THE STANDADD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 


For dividing Class Rooms. 


Also ROLLING PARTITIONS. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON 


Sound proof and air tight 
These partitions are a marvelous convenience, easily operated, very durable and do not get out of order. 


Patentee and 
9 Manufacturer, 


In various woods. Made also with Blackboard Surface. 


4 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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Clara Erskine Clement could scarcely have chosen a more fas- 
cinating theme for her penthan Waf/es, as its people, its history, 
its institutions, and its surroundings furnish so many points of 
interest. Naples was founded by the Greeks, who gave it the 
name of Parthenope ; it was embellished by the emperors Adrian 
and Constantine the Great and became a great resort for wealthy 
Romans. In 536 it was pillaged by Belisarius, and again a few 
years later it suffered from the ravages of war; subsequently it 
was under the sway of the Normans, the emperors of Germany, 
and the kings of France and Spain, and now it owns Humbert 
as its king. Situated on a beautiful bay and surrounded by sub- 
urbs that creep up the neighboring hillsides ; with Vesuvius, Pom- 
peii, Herculaneum, and the beautiful island of Capri in the imme- 
diate vicinity, with its gorgeous wealth and picturesque poverty, its 
squares, fountains, theaters, schools and colleges, and its glorious 
clim ate, Naples is at present certainly one of the most alluring cities 
of Europe. The author has neglected none of these points in her 
book, but dwells especially on the history and government of this 
city which has passed through so many vicissitudes. Neapoli- 
tan life, art, and letters, and the surroundings of the city also 
claim a fair share of attention. The book is illustrated with many 
excellent photogravures, and has an elaborate cover design in 
gilt. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston. Crown 8vo, blue silk cloth, bev- 
eled covers. $3.00.) 


The Young amateur fisherman bates his bent-pin hook with an 
angleworm and sits on the log awaiting the movements of the hun- 
gry finny tribe. This is as primitive a development of the art of 
hshing as the use of the bow and arrow is of the art of war. The 
youth of to-day ought to be instructed in the best methods. He 
will find them explained by John Harrington Keene in The Boy's 
Own Guide to Fishing, Tackle Making, and fish Breeding. 
The author is an intelligent and practical fisherman, descended 





from a long line of fishermen and is thoroughly qualified by exper- 
lence to give all the required information. He gives the why and 
wherefore of all things that are likely to perplex the young angler, 
as well as the making of each piece of tackling, giving the meth- 
ods he has himself put in practice—all illustrated by suitable dia- 


From “ The Nursery.” (Estes & Lauriat.) 
. 


tions, etc., just issued, bears the title of Straub’s New Model. It 
contains an excellent elementary department and a vast amount 
of sacred and secular music of most excellent quality and in great 





grams. The work is finisned by a comprehensive chapter on the variety. Mr. Straub has made thirty popular books. This is the 
breeding of fishes. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) latest and contains the elements of usefulness and popularity in 
a marked degree. (S. W. Straub & Co., 245 State street, Chi- 

A new singing book for singing classes, day schools, conven- cago 192 pages; 60 cents: copy for examination, 30 cents.) 





“An Intellectual Arithmetic of Unquestionable Merit ”’ 


The Werner Mental Arithmetic. 


Superior Gradation Logical Arrangement Practical and Comprehensive 


Bound in Extra Linen, 158 pages. Introduction Price, 30 cents, 
ADAPTED TO ANY SERIES OF WRITTEN ARITHMETICS. ‘ 


PROOF of the MERI 


In this Communication to the Educational Public special attention is called to the following inter- 
esting and discriminating article which appeared Dec. 13, in the Journal of Education, Boston. 
IT IS WELL WORTH READING: 


Notwithstanding the apparant overturn in all methods of teaching, the fact remains that all publishing 
houses are getting back into line with conservative names and not too radical things. The Werner Company has 
entered the school book arena in a way not hitherto attempted. With apparently limitless capital, it has made 
a leap into the hottest of the fight. With Porter & Coates’ large list of widely used books as its foundation, it 
has thoroughly equipped itself with agencies and is launching many new books with which it is forcing the 
fighting all along the ling The Werner Mental Arithmetic may be taken as indicative of what it proposes to 
do. It has the old, never abandonded title, It is a working book on every page, and yet it is as progressive 
as it can be and carry the great teaching force with it. It is a book with which any teacher can secure results, 
having which no teacher, trained or untrained, can fail of securing result. It is clear, definite, with abundance 
of material for limitless practice in oral work with numbers. 











of this Voiume is Found in its Striking Popularity. 
Everybody Praises it. 








Correspond with us respecting the examination and introduction of this book, and your needs in the text book line. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 


5-7 East Sixteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. MINNEAPOLIS: 


CHICAGO. 
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The authors in whom we are most interesteG, caose wao are 
living and writing to-day, are the ones about whom the books give 
us very little information. Tobe sure there are plenty of articles in 
the magazines and other periodicals criticising or describing their 
various works, but very few givinz an estimate of their work as 
a whole. It has been the aim of Henry C. Vedder, in American 
Writers of To-Day, to supply this need, at least partially. The 
authors, to each of whom an essay of moderate length is devoted 
are E. C, Stedman, Francis Parkman, W. D. Howells, Henry 
James, Charles Dudley Warner, T. B. Aldrich, Mark Twain, F. 
Marion Crawford, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Charles Egbert 
Craddock, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Adeline D. T. Whitney, Bret 
Harte, Edward Everett Hale, Edward Eggleston, George W. 
Cable, Richard Henry Stoddard, Francis Richard Stockton, and 
Joaquin Miller. All these, we believe, except Parkman, are living 
and writing. The essays are biographical and critical ; it is to be 
hoped that the author will find time to extend his work in the 
same field. The book might be used very advantageously in the 
literature class. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, and 
Chicago.) 


Oliver Herford has given free play to an exceedingly fertile 
fancy in the preparation of the verse and sketches in the book en- 
titled Artful Anticks. He has extracted more comedy out of 
animal life than we ever remember to have seen presented before 
in one volume. A variety of animals, as cats, ants, rats, giraffes, 
owls, crocodiles, etc., are endowed with human speech and hu- 
man attributes and are made to perform amusing acts. One 
hardly knows which to admire more the quaint and ludicrous 
rhyme or the originality of design and excellence of the drawings. 
Among the best things in the book are ** The Gifted Ant,” “ Sir 
Rat; a Comedy,” “The Geometrical Giraffe,” “* and *‘ The Birds’ 
Farewell.” (The Century Co., New York.) 


Alpine scenes are placed before the reader in a vivid way by 
Alphonse Daudet in his story of Tar tarin on the Alps. Weare 
introduced to the company, which is surely a very miscellaneous 
one, at the hotel on the top of Rigi. When we have been intro- 
duced to these, after the author’s characteristic way, we are con- 
ducted to the pass of Brunig, the Jungfrau, the Lake of Geneva, 
Chamouny, and other scenes in the Alpine region, being enter- 
tained all the way by the people with whom he has made us ac- 
quainted. The volume is a 16mo handsomely illustrated and 
bound in wine-colored cloth. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., Bos- 
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A handsome little volume just issued contains two short, amus- 
ing Christmas stories by Hezekiah Butterworth, Tie Pursun’s 
fivacleand My Grandmother's Grandmother's Christmas Can- 
dle. The first relates in a circumstantial and highly entertaining 
way, how a tender-hearted parson tried to killa chicken and failed, 
and the other how a candle that was loaded with powder went off 
and frightened away some Indians who.were bent on mischief, 
The book has many colored illustrations, and is handsomely 
bound. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


The name of Maurice Maeterlinck is a new one to the readers 
of literature on this side of the Atlantic. He is a young Belgian 
who has made a sensation in literary circles in Paris by producing 
a number of dramas not intended to be acted—known as pcetical 
dramas. His style is peculiar, a prominent feature being the 
constant repetitions of phrases. The reader becomes accustomed 
to this and rather likes it. The author forms his pictures by light 
and delicate touches ; the general effect is strong. Erving Win- 
slow has lately made a translation of Maeterlinck’s five-act 
drama Pé//éas and Mélisande, which has been issued in a little 
volume in holiday dress. (T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York.) 


An Ounce ot Prevention 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics or seda- 
tives. They are unnecessary when the infant is properly nourished, as it wi 
be if brought up on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Thousands Of severe cases of rheumatism have been cured by Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the Teachers’ Co Operative As- 
sociation, 6034 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, II, 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year, 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
sent regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and al} 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly paper, THE PrIMARY ScHOOL, for Prim- 
ary Teachers, is $1.00 a year. THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$1.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. Our TIMES 
is a carefully edited paper of Current Events, at 30 cents a year, 
Aitractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by 
draft on N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the 
publishers, E. L. KeELLocc & Co., Educational Building, 61 East 





Vitalized Phosphites. Give 


NYA 





Extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ according 


to Prof. Percy’s formula. 


Used thirty years with best results, to restore the | 
failing powers of the over-taxed brain and nervous | 
system, and for the prevention of diseases of debility 
and nervous weakness. , 

It satisfies a want that no medicine can supply, for 
it is composed of the elements which produce nervous 
force, increase brain power, sustain in vigor all the| 
functions. Remember, it is not a medicine—it is an 
essential food to the brain and nerves. 


Formula on each label—Send for pamphiet free. 


Prepared only by F. Crosby Co.. 56 West 

2;th Street, New York. Sold by druggists. 

Sent by mail ($:.) None genuine without e 
signature. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for Catarrh, Cold in the 





Head. Sore Throat. By mail, 50 cents. 


young 
folks 
A chance 







Is it wise to form a 
child’s handwtiting on a pen that 
will be discarded on _ entering 

business life? 

Business men use Tadella Zink-Alloyed 

They cost a little 


pens. more at 







first; but are cheapest in the end. 
Are they too good for 


your boy? 
Samples, 20 styles, ro cents. 


Tapetia Pen Co., 


74 Firtu AvENvE, 


o NEW YORK. 


Ld 
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DRY GOODS, 





Christmas Novelties 
1894, 


in section | of our Novelty Department, we 
are showing new shipments of furrowed 
Crepon. 

In section 2, the wonderfully popular, 
perforated, plain and printed Velutina. 

In section 3, we are exhibiting an ele- 
gant collection of silk Canton, China, and 


French Crepes, Bengalines, Gauzes, and 
| ical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Chiffons, both plain and perforated. 


James McCreery & Co, 


NEW YORK. 





Cinold 
Constable & Co. 


Holiday Presents. 


A., C. & CO. are offering a very 


choice assortment. 


Serges, 
Diagonals, 
Sackings, 


Stripes, Checks, and 


Plain Colors. 
THIS SEASON’S IMPORTATION. 


At Very Low Prices 


eBroadwary & 19th St 


NEW YORK. 





IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 





THIS HIGH-GRADE $60.00 MACHINE 
me) ABSOLUTELY FREE. No Misrepresenta- 
1 tion. No Scheme. We mean just what we say 





eral terms for only @ short time. Cut this out and 





This machine is yours free. No such opportunity bas 
ever before been offered. We shalicontinue these lib- | 






write to-day. Sewing Machine Departm’t 8422 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave.,Ubicago 





TRACHERS’ AIDS, youaost sei ts | 
‘of Educa 


ods in Arithmetic, History of ~ Ry. ete, 
Send 6 cents. E. 4 KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 
Ninth Street, New York. 


ce | 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
B First-c) ty -~ 3 waned. 


partmen ted. N.Y. 
EpvcationaL ; Rs a East Ninth St. N.Y 


General Notes. 


Teachers and writers of books and for the 
periodical press will find that a typewriter 
will save them much physical labor, besides 
saving time and furnishing an entirely leg- 
ible copy. Think, too, how the compositors 
and proof-readers will bless the users of 
these machines. Before purchasing examine 


| the merits of the machine made by the Smith 
| Premier Typewriter Co., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Their illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
will answer all queries. 


When a distinguished physician, like Dr. 
E, Cornell Esten, of Philadelphia, says of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, “I have met 
with the greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the celebral and nervous _ Systems, caus- 
ing debility and exhaustion,” it is well to ex- 
amine into its merits. A descriptive pamph- 
let will be sent free by the Rumford Chem- 


Some of the features claimed for Cleve- 


| land's Beginners’ Reader are that the three 


numbers are well graded, adapted to the 


j | youngest children, and will compare favor- 
BROADWAY & Lith STREET, |: 


ably with other readers; the binding is dur- 


|able, and the books will last as long as 
| many in boards, 
| tothem write to Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
| Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


For information in regard 


Have the Tadella pens been tried in your 
school? Many schools are using them with 
entirely satisfactory results. They cost 
more than some other pens at first, but are 
said to be cheaper in the end. Samples of 
twenty styles may be obtained of the Tad- 
ella Pen Co., 74 Fifth avenue, New York, 


| for ten cents. 


Dress Patterns 


When the brain and nervous system have 
been overtaxed it is not medicine that is 
needed butfood. This is supplied by Vital- 
ized Phosphites, which has been in use for 
thirty years. It is composed of substance 
extracted from the ox-brain and wheat germ 
elements that produce nervous force, in- 
crease brain power, and sustain in vigor all 
the functions. A pamphlet describing this 
preparation and Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh 


| Cure may be had by addressing F. Crosby 
| Co., 56 West 25th street, N. Y. 


Ladies do not like to have their gowns 


| present a shabby appearance ; but they do 


when the binding becomes frayed and worn. 
The Duplex Rainproof S, H. & M. bias vel- 
veteen skirt binding is warranted not to 
wear out. Try also the S. H. & M. dress 


| stays. 


A big concern, like the Great American 
Tea Company, New York, can afford to seli 
tea and coffee at low prices and give valu- 
able presents in addition. If there are any 


| housewives who doubt it they ought to make 


atrial, It is surely a fact that the best teas, 
coffees, spices, baking powder, extracts. etc., 
are obtained from this company, and ele- 


| gant china and other handsome preseMts are 


given, graizs. 


It is not often that an offer is made like 
this of the Andrews School Furnishing Co , 
65 Fifth avenue, N. Y. They will send 
whatever is ordered in their line; if it isn't 


| all right when received, or if it isn’t what it 


was thought to be, or if the purchaser has 
changed his mind about it, it may be sent 
back. Is there anything fairer than that? 


| Send for their catalogue. 


The important positions held by the grad- 
uates of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Carl Faelton, director, will de suffi- 


| cient evidence to most people of the high 


character of that institution. An illustrated 
| catalogue giving full information will be sent 








“i 





wever 


Rainproof 


“S.H.& M.” 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for“ S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








RECAMIER 
CREAM 


, Curea Mona Skin 
and Preservea 
Good One. 


Apply at it Night, 


in the , +o 
For sale every- 
where. Send for 
free powder 
sample. 


Ayer, 


131 W. 3ist St., 
NEW YORE. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 
Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda! on every bottle 
Sold Everywhere. 








PATA AS 








America. 

Be. Betourge. coe ARLTEN, Director. 
information free. 

New England Ttiains a of Music, Boston. 


The Leadi 


" Thanet Calendar 








SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving , TESTED 


LABOR | any amount | FOUR 
SAVING of practice in | YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
fractions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, so 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 3 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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Dr. Louis Lewes. author of the volume 
on The Women of Shakespeare, a transla- 
tion of which has just been published in 
London by Hodder Brothers, and in New 
York by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, died at 
Munich on the 11th of November. Dr 
Lewes had previously written a work on 
The Women of Goethe, which secured a 
wide appreciation in Germany. At the 
time of his death he was engaged on a 
work devoted to The Women of Byron. 


Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, who began 
the work of the Salvation Army in the 


slums of London a number of years ago, | 


and also inaugurated the same work in 


New York, has written the first extended | 


account of it for the January Scrzbner’s 
filled with instances and experiences of her- 


self and other workers, which no one else | 
The article is a re-| 
markable one in every way, and will attract | 


could possibly tell. 


the attention of all people who are inter- 
ested in good works. In this same number 
Noah Brooks begins a series on ‘‘ American 
Party Politics.” 


Prof. Henry Drummond will have a sec- 
ond paper on D. L. Moody in AfcClure’s 
Magazine tor January, a paper treating 
especially of Mr. Moody's genius as a 
founder and organizer of public institu- 
tions. 


Lessons in the New Geography for Stu- 


dent and Teacher is the title of a little | 


book by Spencer Trotter, M. D., professor 
of biology in Swarthmore college published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. The object of the 
book is to extend the account of the earth 
as the abode of life. 


The Magazine of Travel is the newest 
candidate for public favor in the field of 
periodical literature. In the January num- 
ber the most interesting regions of Europe 
and America are drawn on for materials 
which are woven into narrative and sketch | 
and story and poetry, by such minds as the | 
Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, the Hon. Theo. | 
Roosevelt, Christine Terhune Herrick, Ella | 
Wheeler Wilcox, Charles D. Lanier, Frank 
Chaffee, and others equally well known in 
their respective fields. 


In a new book on Ruskin's “ Influence 
upon Modern Thought and Life,” its au- | 
thor calls attention to several interesting 
points. He claims that Ruskin ‘‘has en- 
dowed man with a new habit of mind and 
laid the foundations for a new class of 
observations midway between science and 
art and interlapping both. Ruskin has 
given us a new intellectual discipline.” 





J. B. Lippincott Co. issue a new edition | 
of Tkeirs’s History of the Consulate and | 
the Empire of France under Napoleon, in 
twelve volumes, and the first two volumes | 
out of five of the same author’s History of | 
the French Revolution. 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation ; 
‘and constipation is the most fre- 
quent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book. Pills toc. and 
25c. a box. Book free at your| 


druggist’s or write B. F, Allen Co., | 


365 Canal St., New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 


Macmillan & Co., have undertaken to 
publish a series of works edited by a well- 
known Jewish scholar, and embraced under 
the general title of The Jewish Library. 
No topics are yet announced. They have 
also in course of publication The Souvenirs 
of the Prince de Joinville. 





Ibsen has finished his new work—a 
three-act drama which he in has mentioned 
| as having few persons but much “ devilry ” 
init. It is to be brought out in Norwegian 
and German just before Christmas. 


By referring to the advertisement of 
Harriet Hubbard Ayer in another column, 
our readers will find the liberal offer made 
by that firm of sending samples of Re- 
camier Toilet Powder free of charge on 
application, The Recamier Toilet prepar- 
ations have acquired a national reputation 
|and need no commendation from us. 


The Christmas numbers of the different 
to outdo each other in holiday features. 


well as the most successful of the holiday 
features is in Harper's Young People for 
December 


accompaniment of descriptive music. 
play is written by Thomas Wharton 
illustrated by Edward Penfield, and the 
music is by Owen Wister. The illustra- 


tions are printed in color. 





| The original drawings illustrating Peter 
Lbbetson and Trilby have been sold by Mr. 
|George du Maurier for fifteen hundred 
pounds —a single purchaser securing them 
all. The offer was made and accepted by 
_ cable. 


| exhibition at the Avery Galleries, 36% Fifth 


Perhaps one of the most remarkable as | 





11th—the Christmas number. | 
This is a little drama in pantomime, which | 
is to be acted out by young people to tne} 
The | 
, 1s | 


| 


| 


These drawings were placed on| 


| Was Very Nervous 


During the spring. My appetite was poor, 
my bowels in bad shape, I had no strength, 
could not sleep even when 
I was tired, and when I 
got up in the morning I 
felt more tired than if I 
had walked 20 miles. In 
fact, had no energy at all. 
I was urged to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
can say what thousands 
* have said before, that it 

= worked wonders for me— 
Mr. Doherty. ave me strength, appe 
tite, vigor and energy for work. I feel now that 
life is worth living. Iamso grateful to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla that I feel it my duty to write this 
voluntarily.” EpwaRD O. DOHERTY, Dover, 


N. H Be sure to get HOOD’S, because 





d's* Cures 


Hoed’s Pills cure all Liver Ills, Bilious- 





periodicals are this year, as always, trying| mess, Jaundice, Indigestion, Sick Headache. 





FOR 20 YEARS 


the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physiciansof the wholeworld. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongestendorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vital strength it gives. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 


avenue, New York, from the third until the 


the y i ish- 
eae ae gM rag ian any other kind of nourish 


ment. It strengthens Weak 


Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 
Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 

All Druggists. 60c. and$i 


The names of Conan Doyle, Mary E. 
Wilkins, Anthony Hope, and Alphonse 
Daudet, are suitably represented in the Jan- 
uary number of S#ort Storzes. But there 
are equally good tales by others whose 
names do not happen to be so well known 


to general readers. Scott & Bowne, N. “ 





The great work of Professor Maspero, 
entitled The Dawn of Civilization, which s 
coming from the press of D. Appleton & 
Co., contains nearly five hundred illustra- 
tions. This volume is an attempt to put to- 
gether in a lucid and interesting manner all 
that the monuments have revealed to us| 
concerning the earliest civilization of Egypt | 
and Chaldzea. The period dealt with cov- | 








General Grant lived 


ers the history of Egypt from the earliest | nnI 

date to the fourteenth dynasty, and that of | on Boy iInimne the last 
Chaldza during its first empire. The book | 

is brought up to the present year, and deals | four months of his 


with the recent discoveries at Koptos and | 


| Dahabur. 


life. 


Sir George Grove, the greatest Schubert 
authority and editor of the “ Dictionary of 





Music,” is credited with saying that Dr. ee ASIA. 
Dvorak’s articleon Schubert, which recently| K|DDER’S PASTILLES Prices cts, by mail 
appeared in 7he Century Magazine, is the — ee co. 





best thing ever written on that composer, 
These musical papers in 7he Century are 
to be continued at intervals during the 
coming year. 


ECZEMA, PIMPLES, MOLES 


Skin Diseases and Facial Blemishes removed 
Regular Physicians. Consultation free, office or 
letter; charges moderate. John H. Woodbury, 


: 
Dermatological Institute, 127 W. 42d St., N. ¥ 


Branches in Bostun, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis 


FREE 


To 
LADIES 
ONLY. 





Ambitious youths who have no chance to 
attend day school will be pleased to learn 
that they can carry on their studies at home 
for a merely nominal sum. The Night 
School Extension Society (P. O. Box 942), 
Philadelphia, furnishes this opportunity. In- 
struction is sent by mail by an association 
of professors of leading colleges. Write for 
circular and application blank. 


A valuable book entitled “‘Seerets of 
the Toilet,’’ containing new receipts, 
sent free, explaining a new method of 
easily producing an exquisite complexion 
without paint, powders, or poisonous 
compounds; rational method of curing 
ali skin diseases,improving the form, étc. 
Many ladies made beautiful by tollowing 
directions contained in tnis book. Ad- 
dress, with -cent stamp. Bordeaux 





Toilet Cd., 132 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. 
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Macmillan & Co, announce Odes and 
Other Verses, by William Watson; Imag- 
ination in Dreams, by Frederick Green- 
wood; and Fiom a New England Hillside, 
by William Potts. For the second edition 
ot Dr. George Birkbeck Hill’s work on Har- 
vard College, an index has been prepared 
which will be sent, on application, to the 
purchasers of the first edition. 


Dr. Parkhurst has entered into a contract 
with The Ladies’ Home Journal by which 
he will practically become a regular edi- 
torial contributor to that magazine for 
some time. 


Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes asks that 
any persons having letters from his father, 
Dr. Holmes, send them to Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 4 Park street, Boston, or 
to A. P. Watt, Esq., Hastings House, Nor- 
folk street, Strand, London, for possible 
biographical use. Such letters will be 
carefully returned to their owners, in due 
time. 


A History of the Hutchinson Family, 
will soon be published in a volume of 
about 500 pages. It is prepared by the 
last survivor of the remarkable band of 
brothers and sisters known familiarly as the 
“ Tribe of Jesse,” that, espousing te cause | 
of temperance ard of anti-slavery reform, 
sang for freedom both before and during | 
the period of our Civil war, in the United | 
States and Great Britain. John W. Hutch- 
inson with the aid of Charles E Mann, | 
has recorded the career of this famous 
New Hampshire family for about fifty | 
years. 





During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuUP bas been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFEC1 SUC 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHGEA. Sold by Druggisis, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kiud. 
Twenty five cents a bottle. 


An ostrich farmer in southern California 
says the ostrich farming experiment is not 
an entire success, although not a complete 
failure. He was one of the first to engage 
in the business of raising the big birds for 
their feathers, and expected to realize a big 
fortune quickly. He says that while much 
money has been derived from the sale of 
feathers, the birds do not increase as rapidly 
as was expected. Then, very many are so 
vicious that it is impossible to remove the 
feathers without killing them. He stili 
hopes that, as the farmers gain more expe- | 
rience in the management of the ostriches | 
the business may become as big a success | 
as was at first expected. 





Good horses are cheaper in some parts 
of the West now than dogs in the East, for 
there are few dogs not owned by some one, 
while the horses cannot be given away. 
All over the West horses have been 
astoundingly cheap for some time, and two 
or three dollars has been a good price for 
a good animal. A huncred head of ranch 
horses, sturdy, unbroken broncos from Wy- 
oming, were sold in Denver for $90 and 
the freight recently. It is reported that a 
big stock firm in Idaho has turned more 
than 250 ponies adrift to shift for themselves 
during the winter, as it was cheaper to do 
this than to provide food forthem. The 
firm could not cven get a dollar apiece for 
them, 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
eres and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 

nion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Youcan 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 





‘gq ating, agrecable change- 


1 less in quality, 'asting in 
use, economical. Sooth- 

| ing to the face and hands 
not irritating—imparting 
a bright, clear, beautiful 
complexion to both old 
and young 


EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. - ared in five 
minutes from a bot 


BURNHAM’S 
| CLAM 
| BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 











A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. TT, Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, «MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patch 
es, Rash and 








D.L. DOWD’S Heattrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna 













oo : 

“ s iseases. sium; takes 6 ip. floor room; pew, 
eo s. —.. aa foe scientific, durable, cheap. Indors: d 
| fait S ish on beauty ; by 100,000 physicians, lawyers, 
| = ee o- ; and defies detec clergymen, editors, and others now 
| ee pe= i tion. On its vir using it. Illustrated Circular, 40 
= tues it has stood engravings, free. Address D. 1. 
Deen og the test of 43 DOWD. Scientific. Physical and Vo- 
= “Bers ears—no other cal Culture, 9 FE. 4th St., New York. 

a | as—and is 80 





harmless we test 
it to be sure it is 


properly made.| CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


ter felt a ore Teeth without Plates, 


tinguish ed Dr. L. The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
A. Sayer, said to | as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
a lady of the | adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
hautton (a pa | insure an artistic success and permanency. 
tient): “As you Having every facility for this class of work I can 
poe os will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ | now offer ——— rane = ee with first 
oom + harmless of = sk cre. ~~ = class workmansh 
ttle will last six months using it every day. 80 
Poudre ap wg removes superfluous hair without in Dr. Wy. J. STEWART, 963 V. “03d St., X. Y. 
to the s) 
’ PR RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
i sale by all Drug pee pad by ~ AL, Goods etiam 
ayy 4 by Ay hs ACity at R. H. Macy's, Stern’s | ,.D° you teach “Current Events” in your school ? 
Ebrich’s, Ridley’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. If so no paper will help you like Ovr Times. Seno 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for | fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates. 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. Address publishers of this paper. 


School Decoration. 











e w illustrated circular just issued 
Describes Portraits, Bas Reliefs Flags 
and other things for school d«ccration 


| at lowest prices. Correspondence solicited. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St.,N. Y. 





N. <VES WED  {HUR _— FRI. SAT SUN 


8460800 


‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


Creaiderneaee L. DIES HOW ARE YOUR 
A China Closets 


Are the old dishes chipped 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? We 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for ail. Dinner, Tea and Toiiet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes. Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tunblers. Goblets given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work for all. 3 1-2 lbs. fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
paid. Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. *- 2.3" 
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NOTE. THE PRICE OF mance 


Cleveland’s Beginners’ Readers 
(any number), is 


Single Copies, 10 cents, or, $2. per dozen. 

They are in three numbers, well graded, adapted to the youngest children, and will 
compare favorably with other readers, 

The binding ts durable, and the books will last as long as many of those in boards, 
costing from two to three times as much. 

Will you not send us an order and give them a trial in some of your classes? 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. | 


GIFFORD’S PHYSICS. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS, 


By Joun B. Girrorp, Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 169pages. Price, 
60 cents. Examination copy, 30 cents, 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and | 
for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple apparatus to show the conditions of | 
the experiments with full directions for their construction. This work is the outgrowth 
from lessons originally prepared for the author's own classes, and found so noticeably suc- 
cessful in results that a demand was created for their preparation for general use. 
in plain—Simple in treatment—Clear in statements. 
instruction, 





Now Ready: 





Unique 
It has the best accepted methods of | 
The book will well repay the examination of Educators. 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO , Pubs., 23 Hawley St , Boston. 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago. | 
S LVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 





PUBLISHERS, | 
Improved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 








NEW YORK: 
31 East 17th St., 


CHICACO: 
262-264 Wabash Ave., 


PHILA.: | 


1028 Arch St 


BOSTON: 
110-112 Boylston St., 





Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. | 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘“‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


bad spend seven or eight years merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and | 
enegh os ma my ee other ise easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. | 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iiiad, Gospel of St. John, and | 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. e 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the interlinear Series of classics, and | 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. ‘ ; 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His. | 
tories, Manesca’s French Series, et 





ga” Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. | 
D Primary, intermediate and grammar grade teachers for 

WANTE e positions in Eastern states, paying $400, $450, and $500. 

A constant demand for Normal graduates who are good in 


discipline, who teach music and drawing and who are abie to play an organ or piano for 
opening evercises. The manager of this BUREAU refers tc many Normal principals 
whose graduates have been helped to good positions, Circulars are free. Register early 
for a position for January, 895. 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
H. 8S, KELLOGG, Manager. No. 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” 


The Smith Premier Typewriter, 


All the essential features of a writing machine 
greatly perfected All the imperfections and 
annoyances of former machines overcome. 
The greatest indication of progressive principles 
in connection with any writing machine. 


























Do not purchase before receiving our illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 


Syracuse, New York, U.S. A. 
29 Branch offices in as many cities throughout the United States. 
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For ELOCUTION and = 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


15 DIALOGUES. 7 CONVERSATIONS. 
Dialogues and Conversations. 


By Emiry S. Oakey. 210pp. 16mo, half leather, Price, 
60 cents. 


JUST THE BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS IN GRAMMAR 
AND RHETORIC. 


The Art of Conversation. 


By HaRRIet E. Monroe. 249 pp. Cloth. Price 

$1.00. With directions and talks about Essay Writ- 
ing, chapel talks, course of reading, and of gen- 
eral conversation. 


The Step Ladder. 


For Children’s Classes in Elocution and for Supple- 
meutary Reading By MarGartT A. KLEIN. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

(from tbe “merson College Magazine. 

“The ‘Step-Ladder’ is introduced for juvenile pu 
pils and this book will supply a long-felt want. The 
*S'ep Ladder’ has four steps—life, love, purpose. and 
thought—with a clear and attractive explanation of 
each step. The children will be pleased with the 
pieces and yet they are classics, every one of them; 
for good literature is not necessarily difficult to under 
stand. Indeed just in proportion as literature disre- 
gards class distinctions and addresses itself to the hu- 
man heart does it make itself immortal. Many 


12mo. 


parts of the Bible. Shakespeare. Bunyan, Scott, Ma- 
caulay. Dickens, Longfellow, Whittier, are just as 
popular with children as with their parents. Miss 
Klein hasdevoted much time tothe study of literature, 
and her wide oe | and excellent taste are reflected 
ip every page of her little book.” 


o*s Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, by 


A, 8S. BARNES & CO, Publishers 
56 Fast Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Fok TEACHERS 
anw0 SCHOOLS 


| FINE EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS | 
 Richardson’s New Method.” 


Just published. The new edition. Revised, en- 
larged, embodying the iatest ideas in teaching, includ. 
ing Dr. Mason‘s celebrated system of Touch and Tech- 
nics 500,0°0 of the old edition sol¢. Price, Ameri- + 
can or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


Johnson’s New Method of Harmony. 


Boards, $1.00. 


Richter’s Manual of Harmony. 


Cloth, $2.00, 


“Johnson's New Method of Thorough Bass.” 


Boards, $1.00. 


RICHTER’S TREATISE ON COUNTER?O NT 
Cloth, $2.00. 
«« Richter’s Treatise on Fugue.”’ 
Cloth, $2.00. 
Peters’ Burrowes’ Plano Primer. 
Invaluable to teachers in conjunction with any 


method of instruction. Inctuding the “ Letters” of 
Czerny. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


““Lobe’s Catechism of Music.” 


A splendid edition of this famous book. Paper, 
40 cents; Boards, 50 cents. 


* Kinkel’s Copy Book.” 
A simple course of elementary study with blank 
music pages for the use of the young copyist.. 75 











| cents. 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send 
for Descriptive Circulars and Catalogues. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


4537493 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON &CO.,N.Y J E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 





IF YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., serd to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 





Catalogue on application. lmportations promptly made 





